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PART I. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





Reply to ‘No EmtGrant,” on Corn Planting. 


Mr. Editor,—I read your journal with great interest 
and improvement, and, for that reason, I think that I 
should withhold no information in my power, which 
might contribute in the same way, as I believe. In your 
January numper I read “Three Experiments upon the 
raising of Corn, by ‘ No Emigrant,’”” ‘The experiments 
were ‘made in Georgia,—the land poor, and the yield 
prodigious for our part of the country. When I say the 
yield was prodigious, I do not in the least doubt that * No 
Emigrant’ made from three acres, what he states he did 
make. But, sir, let us look atthe whole matter. 

Experiment I. was upon one acre, manured with 55 
bushels of cotton-seed, (black seed,) hills 5 feet apart 
each way, with four stalks in each hill: produce, 52 
bushels 3 quarts of good flint corn. 

Experiment I]. One acre, manured with the same 
amount of cotton-seed as above, beds 5 feet apart, corn 
planted on the same 15 inches apart, leaving one stalk : 
produce 46 bushels 5 quarts. 

Experiment III. One acre, manured as above, beds 
5 feet apart, corn planted 4 feet apart, 2 stalks to each 
hill: produce, 39 bushels, 15 quarts. 

Now, Mr. Editor, in all three of the above experiments, 
it appears that 55 bushels of cotton-seed, of the finer sort, 
was used. This was high manuring, and, in my opinion, 
too expensive to be profitable. At the lowest calculation, 
the cotton-seed, after paying all expenses of transporte, 
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ation, &c., would bring 25 cents per bushel. Fifty-five 
bushels would yield, therefore, $13 75 cents, an amount 
for which some of the best acres of land in Georgia and 
South-Carolina can be purchased. If the planter live 
any where in the vicinity of a mill for extracting cotton- 
seed oil, he may sell his seed for 50 cents aud more, a 
bushel; or by procuring, at a trifling expense, a mill for 
himself, he may make his seed yield him 75 ceuts a 
bushel. To manure with it, therefore, would cost him, 
in the first instance, $27.50 per acre, and in the last, 
$41.25. Fine cotton-seed has sold in Charleston, during 
the last year, at $1 ~er bushel. Each of these calcula- 
tions show how extravagant it would be to use cotton- 
seed asa mauure. But tocalculatethe seed at its lowest 
rate, as a food for our cattle, it is worth fully 25 cents 
per bushel. By steaming or boiling it, with peas, corn, 
or any other meal, 1 find it worth twice that amount to 
me; and the fattest cattle, and the best milking cows 1 
have ever seen, were those fed inthis way. By keeping 
the cow-pen well littered, the manure which the cattle 
will make with such food, will produce as much again, 
throwing out al] the advantage to the cattle themselves. 

I am prepared, sir, to show, both by analogy and prac- 
tical experiment, that, as a manure, the cotton-seed is 
only beneficial from its vegetable matter. The oil in it 
goes as nothing to the soil, and is totally lost. 

The last year, Mr. Editor, I kept 10 milking cows, 
and about the like number of calves, steers, and oxen. 
These I ted with ruta-baga, cotton-seed, and rice-flour, 
mixed, and corn-shucks. My cattle have kept fat, yielded 
me butter to sell, to the amount of $50; my calves were 
all fat, aud brought from $9 to $10 apiece, and, what is 
more, I made from my pen, twenty times as much ma- 
nure as all the cotton-seed on my plantation could have 
made. In making this assertion, I should, in fairness, 
state, that I considered the cotton-seed as forming two- 
thirds of the food of my cattle. 

It may be said, that the cotton-seed may be applied 
with more facility, and that, comparing the expense of 
lobour in procuring the compost, with the expense of the 
cotton-seed, that the balance will be in tavor of the 
latter. 1 can only say, that in preparing my cow-pen, I 
am certain that I benefit my cows. A well-attended 
cow-pen, with food in the crib and trough, for the cows 
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to eat, will more than compensate you for your trouble. 
Besides, [ have found no difference in the time required 
for manuring one acre with cow-pen manure, and with 
cotton-seed. 

To conclude, Mr. Editor, I would advise those who 
have prepared for manuring with cotton-seed this year, 
to carry out their plan; because, though expensive, as | 
have shown, I agree with ‘No Emigrant,’ that it will 
Lenefit their corn. But, let them consider my argument 
at the same time, and, by reflecting upon it, [ am certain 
they will find in it abundant truth to convince them, that 
for another year it will be much better to manure with 
compost from their cow-pen, and to feed their poor, 
starving cattle with cotton-seed, which they well relish. 

Repeating my compliments for the industrious and 
interesting manner in which your journal is conducted, 


I subscribe myself, 
SEA-SHORE. 
South-Carolina, February, 1837. 


The siz-acre system in Cotton-culture, in reply to ‘BEAUFORT.’ 


Mr. Editor,—You have brought me out, nolens, but not 
wslens. You aunounce, in your last number, that | would 
reply to ‘Beaufort.’ 1 did make you such a promise, 
but I did not altogether think you were so fond of secing 
a fight, asto force me out, by partly posting me. But, sir, 
I wo’nt back out. While I make Beaufort every apolugy 
inthe world, for not having appreciated his laudable 
fondness for marsh-mud, Nc. as a manure, I stand up, 
sir, to what [ say, and most unequivocally assert that he 
is under a mistake, in supposing that more cotton can be 
made, in planting six acres than three or four. I mean 
no insult, sir, but [ intend to fight. Now, sir, in allusion 
to me, ‘ Beaufort writes thus: 

“ But, perhaps, I owe your readers, a sequel to a com- 
‘ munication inserted in your July number, of which the 
‘‘ main purpose was, to recommend to the planters of 
‘‘ sea-island cotton, a more liberal use of the plough, in 
“the cultivation of their staple ; and, as a natural con- 
“‘ sequence, an extension of the quantity of land culti- 
‘* vated tothe hand. The recommendation was founded 
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“‘ on actual experiment, but the experiment of one year 
“ only: and it is now proper to add, that the sir-ucre 
‘ system, in which the hoe was aided by the plough, has 
‘‘ a secoud time, and during a season unfavourable to the 
‘ operations of the latter implement, asserted a decided 
‘ superiority over the fowr-acre system, carried on by the 
“hoe alone. You must content yourself with the fact, 
“ thus generally stated ; for I apprehend that the maker 
*“‘ of the experiment, would not feel especially flattered 
“ by having the pre cise results spread before the public, 
‘* and would, probably, desire to conceal from all but the 
“‘ purchaser, how very small a return he has this year 
“‘ realized from either mode of culture.” 
I wo’nt content myself with the fact, thus generally 
stated (1 am not in a passion, Mr. Editor, ’tis my way 

ou see). No, sir, I wo’nt content myself with the fact. 
I believe, firmly, that Beaufort may be content with the 
experiment made upon the six-acre system ; but, sir, are 
others content: are others doing right to be content? Is 
not Beaufort doing wrong to be content. ‘T'o the use 
of the plough I object not. I believe it a great means of 
facilitating our agricultural labors. But, sir, does this 
prove, that, this implement used upon six acres, imper- 
fectly manured, will make more cotton than when used 

upon four acres well manured? Is the angler with two 
lines, likely to take more fish in a large pond with few 
fish, than with one line from a small . pond where there 
are many fish? 

If Beaufort can manure six acres of worn out land 
with one haad and a plough, as easily as I can four acres 
of the same land, with the same force: if he can attend 
his part throughout the entire season, as well as I can 
attend my portion: if he c an, after all this, raise more 
cotton of as fine quality as mine, both of us planting the 
same seed on the same original soil, I will then yield the 
argument to him, and become the disciple of his system. 
Now, Beaufort professes to believe that he has done all 
that I require of him. I believe he does injustice to him- 
selfin such a profession. I am afraid, were he asked, 
whether he had applied the same quantity of manure to 
four acres which he has done to six, he would be unable 
to answer in the affirmative. 

When I first wrote as to the inexpediency of planting 
over four acres of cotton to the hand, I took these things 
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for granted. That the land was poor, and needed high 
manuring ; that it was liable to be infested with grass ; 
and that it required to have the ditches upon it always 
kept open. Taking these for granted, I came to the con- 
clusion, that four acres were as much as could be pro- 
fitably attended, even with the use of the plough. My 
couclusion was drawn, partly from experiments made 
by myself; but, principally, from the experience of those 
who, having given both systems a fair trial, had come to 
the conclusion, that, the four-acre system was decidedly 
the best. Together with their assertions, I had seen that 
the amount of cotton which they sent to market, after 
practising the latter system, was greater than ‘heu they 
followed the other. I may here be asked, ‘* whether the 
plough was used when the six-acre system was fol- 
lowed ?” I answer, that, in most cases it was not. But 
to my argument, it is immaterial whether it was or was 
not. By its use the fact will be assumed, that, by doing 
more work than the hoe, more time will be allowed for 
preparing manure, and attending to other work. While I 
grant this, I must at the same time claim the same aid of 
the plough, to sustain the excellence of my system. The 
issue between myself and ‘ Beaufort? must be kept in 
mind. With like means, he contends, that six acres will 
produce more than four acres. I contend for the contrary, 
upon the following grounds of appeal. 


I. That, equal quantities of manure, applied to four 
acres of land, and to six acres, will manure four acres 
better than SIX acres. 


II. That, upon the principle, that, much is always less 
than more, that four acres manured with one fourth of a 
parcel of manure, will produce more than one acre ma- 
nured with one eighth of the same parcel. 


III. That, it requiring less time to go over a shorter 
space than over a longer, the same "hs RES: can go over 
one acre oftener than it can over one acre and a half, 


IV. That, granting these positions to be unsupported, 
by the law ot common reason, Beaufort’s verdict in 
favour of the *‘ six-acre sy stem’’ is unsupporte ‘d by evi- 
dence, it being a notorious fact, that in those countries 


where less land i is cultivated to the hand, the best and 
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most abundant crops are made; in corroboration of which, 
we would mention the worn out lauds of Scotland, Eng- 
land and Germany, in comparison with the new and ric th 
lands of the United States and Canada. 

All which is submitted to the public, by 


CoLLeTon, for the Appellant, 
BeAvUForT, for the Defendant. 


On Wool and Sheep-shearing. 
Charleston, February, 1837. 


Mr. Editor,—I have frequently thought of addressing 
you, on a subject interestingto most of our agriculturists, 
when viewed in a proper light, but which has, certainly, 
for too long a time, been tines. lost sight of by many of 
our planters. I have, nevertheless, waited until now to 
see if more able pens would not take up the matter, and 
by some happy and successful effort, draw the attention 
of sheep-owners to a more efficient care of that useful 
and valuable animal, the Sheep, whereby our planters 
would derive, with little trouble, no very inconsiderable 
increase in their annual revenues. 

It is true, that 1 have sometimes heard gentlemen say, 
who owned extensive flocks of sheep, that, with the ex- 
ception of the sale of a few lainbs, their sheep yielded 
but little profit ; that the sale of the wool was at all times 
extremely precarious, and the price so trifling, that they 
had, in general, either given it away, or suffered it to be 
used or wasted at home. Now, sir, there may be some 
way of accounting for this lowness of price, in the care- 
less manner in which the article has been sent to market, 
and moreover, that there has, heretofore, been no regu- 
lar purchaser of wool in Charleston. I have, however, 
been recently informed, that a gentleman here is now 

ready to devote his attention to that line of business, and 
to give fair prices for every description of wool. If, 
therefore, the owners of sheep will but give a little more 
atteution to the preparation of their wool, all objections 
on these grounds will be obviated, and those who may 
have wool for sale, will hereafier be amply remuuerated 
for any additional trouble they may give themselves. 
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The remarks and suggestions which I now feel urged, 
I trust from generous ‘Motives, to trouble you with, are 
predicated on “the foregoing observations. 

In regard to the usual process of preparing of wool, it 
is a very certain fact, that it is much easier cleansed be- 
fore shearing than afterwards, and altogether done tar 
more efficiently. Four persons will pick and wash from 
twenty-five to thirty sheep, 10 six or eight hours. The 
season best adapted for this operation is, from the last of 
April to the Ist of June. When, theretore, about that 
time, the weather has become steadily warm, and all 
things are suitable, select a morning when the appear- 
ances of the sky give promise of a goodly day, to begin at 
an early hour, first, to pick out the burs and sticks from 
the fleeces, and then to wash them. About two o’clock 
in the afternoon, the operation for the dayought to cease, 
in order to give those fleeces last washed time to dry 
before night, ‘both with a view to the comfort of the ani- 
mal, and “the cleanliness of the wool. Three or four days 
after the washing, the sheep may be shorn; when the 
wool will be found superior to any obtained from the same 
flock in a previous season. 

In August, lambs ought to be shorn, as well as the old 
ones, likewise, for the second time. The shearing of 
lambs, however, at that season, is attended with a disad- 
vantage in ove respect, and an advantage in another. 
The growth and size of the young ewes, will be greatly 
improved thereby, but there will be no increase to the 
nuwber of the flock, from them, the first year. Yet, 
if an increase in the size of sheep be desirable, the conse- 
quences of shearing would be the more important on 
that score, as the size of the ewe fixes that of its 
offspring. 


ATTACULLACULLA. 





Salt as a Manure for Cotton. 


Mr. Editor,—In one of your late numbers I read, with 
great interest, an article from your pen, advising the use 
of salt as a manure for cotton. ‘The reasons which you 
give for its beneficial tendency, would be conclusive to 


my mind, alihough I had known nothing from actual 
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experience. But I have, fortunately, had some experi- 
ence upon the subject, and 1 shall, accordingly, give it 
to the public. 

Last year, I planted a piece of land, containing 50 
acres. It had never before produced well. I should 
state that 10 acres of it was new land, never planted be- 
fore. The balance, 40 acres, had been planted for many 
years previous. I had several times manured it with 
compost manure. The cotton grew well onit; but ex- 
cept in a very prime season, I could never get the plants 
to retain their fruit. I had heard of the efficacy of salt- 
mud, and salt-marsh ; but as I could procure ueither of 
these, except with great trouble, I determined to try 
common salt. I did so: and my mode of doing so was 
as follows. [applied one bushel to each acre, spreading 
it in the alley, and then listing upon it. ‘The effect upon 
the cotton was highly beneficial. Fromits shooting forth, 
until the time [ picked it in, it exhibited a healthy and 
vigorous growth, and my product of cotton was greater 
and better than I had ever kuown it. It is enough for me 
to state, that the same land had uever before produced 
me more than 100 lbs. of cotton to the acre. It now gave 
me 130. 

On the new ground, the effect was manifest. I had 
never planted new ground before, for the first year, 
without the cotton all running to stalk. It now grew 
well, and produced me, at the least calculation, 150 lbs. 
of clean cotton to the acre. 

If these statements are of any service to you, you 
are welcome to make them public. 


ST. LUKE’S PARISH. 
February 23, 1837. 


Ruta- Baga. 


Darien, Georgia, February, 1837. 


Mr. Editor,—I am sorry to see, that this valuable ve- 
getable | is not more extensively cultivated by our planters. 
Several of your correspondents, for the past year, have 
alluded to its value, as food for cattle and horses; but I 
was never so fully aware of its value, until I tried ies cul- 
tivation myself. I had long proposed to do so, but was 
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always dissuaded by those who pretended to know more 
about the plant than they actually did. 

On my plantation I work none but horses and mules. 
My friends state, that, however well the ruta-baga might 
do in a northern climate, to feed horses and mules, it 
would not answer for working animals here. They con- 
tended, that, the food, in our climate, was too watery, 
and not sufficiently succulent. 

But, sir, I have found that, one fact is better than a 
thousand theories. I have, the last year, planted ruta- 
baga, and have fed my carriage and working horses with 
them; and [ assure you, I have never had my horses in 
better condition. 

To branch a little from my main object, I would here 
state, that, the principal reason why horses are “ hide 
bound,” is, because their usual food is ef too heating a 
nature. Let any one examine the excrement of horses, 
after eating corn; it will be found that, only one half of 
it has undergone digestion. The other half goes as 
nothing. 

Now, sir, let the horse be fed on a portion of ruta-baga, 
carrots, or potatoes, and 1 give my own experience as 
evidence to the tact, that all the horse’s food will undergo 
complete digestion. But, it may be urged, that, feeding 
the horse inthis way makes him “ windy.” I grant that 
it will; but, a handful of salt, applied to each feeding, 
will entirely obviate this objection. Consider the value 
of ruta-baga, compared with corn. The acre of land, 
which will produce 20 bushels of corn, will, planted in 
ruta-baga, produce, at the lowest calculation, 3UU bushels. 
One acre, last year, with 60 bushels of cotton-seed put 
upon it, produced me 597 bushels of ruta-baga. Two 
summers ago, while in New-York State, | visited a farm, 
upon which, the proprietor assured me, he raised 1,500 
bushels of ruta-baga to the acre. I have known of 1,200 
bushels being raised in our own State, upon land newly 
cleared. 

These large crops are, however, not to be calculated 
upon, in m: uking up our c ilculation of the value of this 
food. Let us take it for granted, that, with ordinary at- 
tention, 30 bushels may be raised. Suppose the same 
land to produce 20 bushels of corn. Any one who will 
try it, will find, that, five bushels of ruta-baga, cut up, 
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will go just as far as one bushel of corn. If, then, 5 
bushels are equal to one, 300 bushels of ruta-baga are 
equal to 60 bushels of corn, which will make one acre in 
ruta-baga yield 3 times as much as one acre of corn. In 
the experiment I tried, it yielded me fully six times as 
much. 

But the blades of the corn should be calculated. I am 
clearly of opinion, that the tops of the ruta-baga, when fed 
out to cattle, fully compensate for the loss of the blades : 
for you may cut the tops three or four times, without in- 
jury to the roots. I have never steamed the ruta-baga, 
but, I am confident, that such a process would add double 
value to the food. 

Mr. Couper, of St. Simons, in the April number of your 
journal, for last year, recommends the planting of a few 
acres of ruta-baga, instead of peas, in corn land. ‘This 
year I shall try the experiment ; for it seems to me, to be 
founded upon such strong reasoning to support its advan- 
tages, that it cannot fail of success. 

Permit me, to request of those who read this journal, to 
give a small piece of ground during this year, to the culti- 
vation of the ruta-baga. At the conclusion, let them 
state to the public, whether they have not been practi- 
cally convinced of the following facts. 


Ist. That ruta-baga will support horses well, as food— 
as well as corn. 


2d. That one acre of this root will go farther than one 
of corn. 


3d. That one acre of ruta-baga can be attended with 
half the labor and expense of one acre of corn. 


DARIEN. 





Indian Corn and Irish Potatoes. 


“The progressive steps in agriculture are, and ought 
to be, slow ; and it is contrary to the counsels of wisdom 
and prudence, to wish to deviate from customs, rendered 
sacred by time, until the new modes to be adopted, shall 
have received the sanction of successful experiment. 
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“ The reproach which is every day made to the hus- 
bandman, of his indifference towards new modes of cul- 
ture, appears to me not to be well founded ; he wishes 
first to see and compare them with the methods to which 
he has been accustomed ; he has neither the knowledge, 
nor the means of forming, beforehand, a just estimate of 
the advantages which they offer to hun; he perseveres, 
then, in his old course, till some neighbour, richer and 
more enlightened than himself, is able to present to him, 
by the new mode, results more advantageous than he has 
obtained from his own. 

‘¢ Example is the only lesson profitable to a husband- 
man. When oue is placed before his eyes, and his reason 
is convinced of its goodness, he is not slow to follow it ; 
and by no other way than this, can improved methods of 
agriculture be introduced and propagated.” 


Chaptals Agric. Chem. Introd. 


To the Editor of the Southern Agriculturist. 


Sir,—There is sound philosophy in every line of the 
preceding extracts: and hence, | am neither disappoint- 
ed nor displeased, at the distrust with which my propo- 
sition to raise Indian corn without tillage, has been re- 
ceived. It was so entirely new—so directly at variance 
with all the long established opinions on the subject, that 
it would have been almost a miracle if it had been re- 
ceived otherwise than with distrust—nay, even with ridi- 
cule. 

I have persevered. Last summer, I acted on the same 
principles ; varying the practice in nothing, except in the 
mode of planting. It seemed to me, that “the great pro- 
ducts of the northern states might, by my mode, be rea- 
lized here. T accordingly adopted the manner of plant- 
ing by which the Messrs. Pratts, of Madison coun y, ‘New- 
York, are represented by Judge Buel to have raised one 
hundred and seventy bushels to the acre, varying it only 
so as to suit the strength of my soil. I planted, in triple 
drills, the same ground as last year, four feet apart, from 
centre to centre, leaving the stalks nine inches apart, in 
the drill. he whole will be better understood, by the 
following diagram : 
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a. ° . . . ° e . . 


Cc. . . 7 a ° . . * 


e. . . . . e id ° . 


The single drills, a, 6, c, and d, e, f, are nine inches 
apart, and the stalks, represented by the dots are nine 
inches apart. From the centre drill 6, to the centre 
drill e, is four feet. I plante sd two graius in a place, af- 
terwards removing the inferior stalk, so as to leave only 
one. When the corn was about 12 iaches high, I spread 
a small quantity of stable-yar| manure, on the surface of 
the ground among the stalks; and then covered the 
whole surface, with leaves, four or five inches thick, as 
described in my former communication. ‘The whole was 
left undisturbed, until the corn was ripe. When gathered, 
and carefully measured, it turned out to be a product, at 
the rate of SEVENTY bushels to the acre. Last year it 
Was FORTY-TWO. 

I have succeeded in raising, and keeping through the 
winter, as fine Irish potatoes as I ever saw in the north- 
ern states. And 1 have come to the conclusion, that no 
man in the southern states, need spend a single dollar in 
the purchase of northern potatoes, except occasionally for 
seed. For even when they are most successfully pro- 
duced, it is found best to exchange seed every two or 
three years. 

The potato requires a moist, cool, loose soil. The 
common practice in the south, is to plant in hedges: and 
we take no care to protect the plant from our scorching 
sun. ‘The consequence is, that in dry, hot weather, the 
plant is wilted, and cannot, therefore, properly perform 
its office, in preparing the matter to be deposited in the 
tubes below the soil. The consequence of this is, that in 
summer, we eat imperfect, or diseased potatoes ; and we 
fail to keep them in winter for the very same reason that 
we would fail in keeping an imperfect, or diseased apple, 
or ear of corn. Ihave attempted to avoid these conse- 
quences. Ridges are necessary in England and Ireland, 
(both moist climates ») for the purposes of drainage. Our 
climate being hot and dry, requires the opposite practice. 
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I plant in trenches, 12 or 18 inches deep, according to 
soil ; and put stable manure atthe bottom, on which the 
potatoes are placed. The trenches are then filled with 
leaves, straw, and shucks, and these covered slightly 
with earth, taking care to leave the ground highest be- 
tween the rows. When the potatoes are 6 or r 8 inches 
high, the whole surface of the ground is carefully covered 
with leaves ; leaving, of course, the tops of the stalks out. 
In this way, no heat of summer wilts the leaves. They 
continue fresh and green. Blossoms are produced in 
profusion, followed by seed, which comes to full maturity. 
The tubers are large, dry, and of fine flavor; and being 
dug after the vines are completely dead, (about the mid- 
dle of August,) are kept without any trouble all winter, 
either in barrels, or spread on the cellar floor. My first 
attempt, gave mea product at the rate of upwards of 300 
bushels to the acre: and now, the last of February, I see 
no difference between them, and the best northern po- 
tatoes, when brought on the table. 
Very respectfully, 
JAMES CAMAK. 

Athens, Georgia, February 27, 1837. 





The Causes for the Scarcity of Bread-stuffs in the United 
Stules. 


Our supply of bread-stufis has never been more defi- 
cient than for the last vear. Our domestic agriculture 
cannot meet the demaud; and we have become, per- 
haps, the first country, which, with a cheap and fertile 
soil, well suited to the cultivation of wheat and other 
grain, has been forced to depend upon foreigu markets 
for our supplies. Grain, throughout all portions of the 
United States, is high beyond parallel, and, as an inevi- 
table consequence, every thing else has proportionately 
increased in price. 

« During the present season,” says a New-York writer, 
“¢ about 400, 000 bushels of foreign grain bave been im- 
ported into Baltimore. At this moment, there is, in this 
city, nearly 300,000 bushels of foreign grain—aund it is 
arriving into Boston also. Here, we ‘have probably re- 
ceived 70U,0U0 bushels during the season. From the 
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The single drills, a, b,c, and d, e, f, are nine inches 
apart, and. “the stalks, represented by the dots are nine 
inches apart. From the centre drill 6, to the centre 
drill e, is four feet. TI planted two graius in a place, af- 
terwards removing the inferior stalk, so as to leave only 
one. When the corn was about 12 inches high, I spread 
a small quantity of stable-yard manure, on the surface of 
the ground among the stalks; and then covered the 
whole surface, with leaves, fouie or five inches thick, as 
described in my former communication. ‘The whole was 
left undisturbed, until the corn was ripe. When gathered, 
and carefully measured, it turned out to be a product, at 
the rate of SEVENTY bushels to the acre. Last year it 
was FORTY-TWO. 

I have succeeded in raising, and keeping through the 
winter, as fine Irish potatoes as I ever saw in the north- 
ern states. And 1 have come to the conclusion, that no 
man in the southern states, need spend a single dollar in 
the purchase of northern potatoes, except occasionally for 
seed. For even when they are most successfully pro- 
duced, it is found best to exchange seed every two or 
three years. 

The potato requires a moist, cool, loose soil. The 
common practice in the south, is to plant in hedges: aud 
we take no care to protect the plant from our scorching 
sun. ‘The consequence is, that in dry, hot weather, the 
plant is wilted, and cannot, therefore, properly perform 
its office, in preparing the matter to be deposited in the 
tubes below the soil. ‘The consequence of this is, that in 
summer, we eat imperfect, or diseased potatoes ; and we 
fail to keep them in winter for the very same reason that 
we would fail in keeping an imperfect, or diseased apple, 
or ear of corn. I have attempted to avoid these conse- 
quences. Ridges are necessary in England and Ireland, 
(both moist climates ;) for the purposes ‘of drainage. Our 
climate being hot and dry, requires the opposite practice. 
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I plant in trenches, 12 or 18 inches deep, according to 
soil ; and put stable manure atthe bottom, on which the 
potatoes are placed. ‘The trenches are then filled with 
leaves, straw, and shucks, and these covered slightly 
with earth, taking care to leave the ground highest be- 
tween the rows. When the potatoes are 6 or r 8 inches 
high, the whole surface of the ground is carefully covered 
with leaves ; leaving, of course, the tops of the stalks out. 
Tu this way, uo heat of sammer wilts the leaves. They 
continue fresh and green. Blossoms are produced in 
profusion, followed by seed, which comes to full maturity. 
The tubers are large, dry, and of fine flavor; and being 
dug after the vines are completely dead, (about the mid- 
dle of August,) are kept without any trouble all winter, 
either in barrels, or spread on the cellar floor. My first 
attempt, gave mea product at the rate of upwards of 300 
bushels to the acre: and now, the last of February, I see 
no difference between them, and the best northern po- 
tatoes, when brought on the table. 
Very respectfully, 
JAMES CAMAK. 

Athens, Georgia, February 27, 1837. 





The Causes for the Scarcity of Bread-stuffs in the United 
Siules. 


Our supply of bread-stuffs has never been more defi- 
cient than for the last vear. Our domestic agriculture 
cannot meet the demand; and we have become, per- 
haps, the first country, which, with a cheap and fertile 
soil, well suited to the cultivation of wheat and other 
grain, has been forced to depend upon foreigu markets 
for our supplies. Grain, throughout all portions of the 
United States, is high beyond parallel, and, as an inevi- 
table consequence, every thing else has proportionately 
increased in price. 

«‘ During the present season,” says a New-York wr iter, 
“ about 400, QOO bushels of foreign grain have been im- 
ported into Baltimore. At this moment, there is, in this 
city, nearly 300,000 bushels of foreign grain—aund it is 
arriving into Boston also. Here, we “have probably re- 
ceived 70U,UUU bushels during the season. From the 
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Baltic, from the Adriatic, from the Black Sea, from every 
yart of the old world—we, the new world, are receiving 
bread-<ii. By letters from Germany, it is calculated 
that two millions of bushels will be shipped to this coul- 
try during the existing winter and spring. Yet, in spite 
of this immense quautity, the average prices are e as high 
as ever, and nearly double the prices of last year.” 

This state of things exists all over the Union ; and our 
exchange papers are continually bringing us intelligence 
of large importations of foreign wheat. One “ship, 
the other day, delivered 70,000 at one time, at $2 per 
bushel. 

We have been repeatedly asked, in a general way, 
what is the reason of all this; and one correspondent 
has particularly requested us to give him some informa- 
tion upon the subject. 

To us, the solution of this question appears plain. We 
have too much neglected our agriculture, both in its the- 
ory, aud its practice. We have forgotten, that upon it 
are based, both our national resources and our national 
independence—that, without a due attention to this all- 
Important, and all sustainiug interest, all others must 
fail; in a word, that in the success of the planter, all 
succeed, and in his losses, all suffer. 

It is, in losing sight of these truths, that we have come 
to our present unexpected condition. Most of that labor, 
which was formerly devoted to the production of wheat 
and other bread-stuffs, has been couverted to the for- 
warding of manufactures, or to commercial speculations. 
The slow and gradual way, in which fortunes are made 
by agriculture, i is too tardy for our people. ‘They had 
rather risk all in spe culatious, which, perchance, “might 
render them rich in a day, than lead the lite of the inde- 
pendent planter, by ulling the “ sluggish earth.” 

The consequence of all this, is an unequal division of 
labor in our country. ‘Too many are engaged in raising 
the articles of luxury—articles which tend to ruin our 
health, and impov erish our circumstances—while tou few 
are engaged in raising the necessary articles of food. 
Hence, one of the causes of the introduction of loreign 
wheat into our country. The slaves of Maryland aud 
Virginia, and other of the wheat-growing states of the 
South, have been sent westward to raise cotton; while, 
at the North, numbers have abaudoned their farms, for 
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the manufactory or counting-house. Much praise is due 
to those, who still stick to the plough ; but, at the same 
time, some blame also belongs to them. 

With a soil and climate, ac skuow ledged by all who have 
visited it, to be equal to that of any part of Europe, our 
farmers have suffered themselves to be undersold in their 
own markets, by foreign merchants. This bespeaks a 
defect somewhere, and we think it clearly discernible in 
the fact, that we are less skilful than farmers across 
the waters. We have the lesson to learn of them, how, 
with extravagant rents, and upon poor lands, with enor- 
mous taxes, and with almost every restriction, which can 
be well conceived, they can afford to compete with us, in 
ourown markets? Is. it, that labor with them is cheap- 
er than with us? That, amid a thousand other consid- 
eratious, is more than counterbalanced by the cheapness 
of our lands. ‘The fact is, with the same labor, and on 
the same extent of land, they can out-crop us! Why is 
this? They manure bigher, and have made agriculture 
more of a science than we have done. With their farm- 
ers you hear no senseless tirades against book-furming. 
Their best men, have not been ashamed, to devote their 
time and talents to the advancement of the agricultural 
profession; and their farmers have not been so over- 
conceited and wise, as to believe that they could derive 
no benefit from the labors of such men. They have stu- 
died agriculture as a scienve—they have practised it as 
a science, and it has yielded them sure and undeviating 
results. 

While European farmers pursue agriculture with more 
skill than we do, they also practise more economy in the 
consumption of its products. Take, for instance, their 
judicious and economical mode of feeding their cows, 
and animals of labor. With us, a great portion of the 
grain, which is produced in our country, is used as food 
for our horses, and cattle, and our people are thus con- 
strained to look to foreign markets for a supply for their 
own personal demands. In Europe, such a state of things 
is not frequently heard of. Cattle are there accustomed to 
live on roots, iustead of grain, by which meaus they re- 
quire a much smaller portion of land and labo: to sup- 
port them. 

Well knowing, that no country can be internally pros- 
perous and happy , where a scarcity of bread-stuffs exists, 
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it has ever been the policy of all judicious legislators, to 
provide against such an evil. Upon this subject, the 
same writer, from whom we have already quoted, makes 
the following sensible remarks. 

“Toa question once put to the late Nathan Meyer 
Rothschild, by a committee of the British House of Com- 
mous, he replied, that ‘in the whole course ef bis expe- 
rience, he had observed, that whenever any country had 
imported bread-stuffs, the course of exchange was im 
mediately turned against the importing country,’ This 
result does not arise alone, from the mere fact of an im- 
port of grain or bread-stuffs, or the value of it—but the 
nec essity of importing such articles, shows some great 
disturbance in the internal trade and industry of the 
country that gets it. It is a remarkable fact, known to 
every one conversant with the laws of commerce, that 
since the import of grain began in the United States, the 
foreign exchange also began to rise, and to keep rising 
in the face of an improved crop of cotton, and an in- 
creased export of domestic manufactures. Specie is 
going slowly out of the country, in spite of all that can be 
done to cage it. During the last week, nearly $300,000 
appears to have been exported, by the custom-house 
books—but how much gold may have been abstracted, 
that we know not of, we cannot tell. The banks are well 
known, notwithstanding all their concealment, to have 
less specie now in their vaults, than they had last Jauu- 
ary. Yet there is plenty of specie scattered throughout 
the country to support all our paper circulation—but it 
is unavailable, i in our foreign exchanges, from its want of 
concentration in our great ‘marts. 

‘* But the most ominous features of the present move- 
ments in our commercial system, is the extraordinary imn- 
port of foreign grain, and the dread of an export of gold 
and silver. ‘This state of things is unnatural in such a 
country as this. It spr ings from some great—some over- 
whelming error inour system. ‘There is aninequality in 
the action of our industry somewhere. In two years, the 
price of every product, in this part of the country has been 
raised, while the cotton and rice of the south is the same, 
or rather decliuing. ‘The interest of money has increas- 
ed, while banks, rail-roads, real estate, have also in- 
creased beyond any example in history. According toa 
statement publishod in a southern paper, the crop of 
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cotton last year, in four oaly of the southern states, has 
increased 15 to 20 per cent. The enormous capital of 
eight hundred millions are employed in raising cotton. 
Our manufacturing establishments are equally increasing. 
Probably, the capital employed in manutactories, in the 
middle and northern states, is full three hundred millions 
of dollars. In the midst ofthis increase in these branches 
of industry, we see an extraordinary diminution in the 
crops of wheat, rye, and brea.l-stuffs. From Maryland 
and Virginia, the slave population has been taken off to 
cultivate cotton and rice-lands further south. In the 
north, the construction of rail-roads and manufactures, 
abstracts many from the culture of the soil, and the rais- 
ing of wheat and grain. 

“ Speculation, and the desire to get rapidly rich, are at 
the bottom of these singular changes, and inequalization 
in our branches of industry. The banking system, too, 
has thrown the whole world into a mania of speculation, 
and, at this moment, we seem to be only in the beginuing 
of the rage. Mississippi alone, has increased her bank 
capital fificen mi/lions one morning, recently, before break- 
fast. Where is this to end?” 

In ancient times, three weeks’ existence of such a 
state of things, would have brought about a complete 
revolution among the people. They would have held 
their legislators responsible for such a mismanagement 
of their < concerns, and every store-house in the country 
would have been torn open, until the citizens were sup- 
plied with food, at a cheap rate. We were never advo- 
cates of violent resorts of this kind, but we have always 
admired that sensitiveness of the people of ancient times, 
which would never permit them to be imposed upon, by 
the mismanagement, or knavery of their legislators, while 
they had the power to act for themselves. 

Look over the whole United States. What is its con- 
dition? Who are setting the example of wild and extra- 
vagant speculation? Who are withholding from agricul- 
ture its needful protection and encouragement? The 
answer is plain. Our legislators—our public officers— 
our magistrates themselves ; they are the men. Look at 
our own State, in particular. With its agricultural in- 
terest paying nine tenths of its taxes, what has it done 
for that interest? But, atter all, who are to blame? 
The people! They are omnipotent, if they would be. If 
they will not look to their interest, they deserve to suffer. 

VOL. X—NO. 3. 17 
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How to make Compost Manure. 


Ashepoo, February 6, 1837. 


Mr. Editor,—I frequently hear planters complaining of 
the difficulty of procuring a sufficient quantity of compost 
manure for their purpose. They say, that they bave 
cows enough, but that they cannot afford the time to 
gather litter for their pens. In the summer, when they 
have time, litter is hard to be procured ; because the 
land is all covered with green herbage. If planters would 
reflect upon one or two things, they would have no cause 
for these complaints. 

Now, sir, what is the valuable part of compost ma- 
nures? You have somewhere said, Mr. Editor, that it is 
the urinary matter of the cows, acting upon the vegetable 
matter thrown into the pen. I agree with you, sir, and 
shall, consequently, proceed upon that principle. 

When litter is put into the pen, it is put there to be rot- 
ted by the dung and urine of the cow. In nine instances 
out of ten, the litter is not covered by a sufficiency of dung, 
and thus remains unrotted for months. Now, Mr. Editor, 
if planters will only scatter the litter where the peu is to 
be made, and then cover it well with earth, and then 
scatter another parcel of litter, and then another of earth, 
and so on in alternation, they will find that their ma- 
nure will rot soon, and all of its properties will be pre- 
served. 

Let it not be supposed, that the carrying out of the 
earth will be too tedious; a trial of the affair, will soon 

rove, that it can be done equally expeditious with the 
itter. Besides, one cart-load of manure made in this 
way, will go twice as far as that made by the common 
mode. 

I would observe, in conclusion, that, cows should never 
be turned into a pen, until the litter and earth together 
are raised at least two feet high. The litter will thus 
suck up all the urine, and not permit it, as in the case of 
shallow pens, to run all away in the ground below. 

Will some of your correspondents give me some parti- 
cular information as to the culture of the sea-island 
cotton. I wish to know how it is the islanders make so 
much more to the hand than other people. 


O. P. Q. 
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The Ancient Products of South-Carolina. 


The following extract, from an old pamphlet on the 
affairs of South-Carolina, will be found interesting to 
those who are fond of tracing the improvements which 
have taken place in our agricultural affairs within the 
last century. - extract is from “ A Description of 
Carolina, by Go#snor Glen, published at London, 1761,” 
aud receutly republished in the Historical Collections of 
South-Carolina. 


** The land of South-Carolina for a hundred and fifty 
miles back, is flat and woody: intersected with many 
large rivers, some of which rise out of the Cherokee 
Mountains, and after a winding course of some hundred 
miles, discharge themselves into the sea. 

“ Itis remarkable for the diversity of its soil: that near 
the coast is generally sandy, but not therefore unfruitful ; 
in other parts there is clay,loam,and marl. I haveseen 
of the soil of some high bluffs near the sides of rivers that 
exactly resemble Castile soap, aud it is not less variegated 
with red and blue veins, nor less clamy. ‘There are dis- 
persed up and down the country several large old Indian 
fields, which are lands that have been cleared by the 
Indians, and now remain just as they left them. 

“There arise in many places fine savannas or wide 
extended plains, which do not produce any trees: these 
are a kind of natural lawns, and some of them as beau- 
tiful as those made by art. 

“The country abounds every where with large 
swamps, which when cleared, opened and sweetened by 
culture, yield plentiful crops of rice. Along the banks 
of our rivers and creeks, there are also swamps and 
marshes, fit either for rice, or, by the hardness of their 
bottoms, for pasturage. 

‘It would open too large a field to enter very minutely 
into the nature of the soil: and I thik that this will suf- 
ficiently appear by the following account of what the la- 
bour of one negro employed on our best lands will aunu- 
ally produce in rice, coru, and indigo. ‘The best lands 
for rice isa wet, deep, miry soil: such as is generally to 
be found in Cypress swamps; or a black greasy mould 
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with a clay foundation ; but the very best lands may be 
meliorated by laying them under water at proper seasons. 

“Good crops are produced ‘even the first year, when 
the surface of the earth appears in some degree covered 
with the trunks and branches of trees : the proper months 
fur sowing rice are, March, April, and May: the method 
is to plant it in trenches, or rows made w ith a hoe, about 
three inches deep; the land must be pretty clear from 
weeds ; and at the latter end of August, or the beginning 

of September, it will be fit to be reaped. 

‘‘ Rice is not the worse for being a little green when 
cut, they let it remain on the stub ble till dry, which will 
be in about two or thre edays, if the weather he favourable, 
and then they house, or put it in large stacks. 

“ Afterwards, it is threshed with a flai/, and then win- 
nowed; which was formerly a very tedious operation, 
but it is now performed w ith greater ease, by a very 
simple machine, a wind fan, but lately used here, and a 
prodigious improvement. 

“ The next part of the process is grinding, which is done 
in small mills made of wood, of about two feet in dia- 
meter; it is theu winnowed again, and afterwards put 
into a mortar wade of wood, sufficient to coutain from 
half a busbel to a bushel, when it is beat with a pestle of 
a size suitable to the mortar, and to the strength of the 
person who is to pound it; this is done to free the rice 
from a thick skin, and is the most laborious part of the 
work. It is then sifted from the flour and dust, made by 
the pounding; and afterwards by a wire-sieve, called a 
market-sieve, it is separated from the broken and small 
rice, which fits it for the barrels, in which it is carried to 
market. 

They reckon thirty slaves a proper number for a rice 
plantation, and to be tended with one overseer ; these, in 
favourable seasons, and on good land, will produce a sur- 
prising quantity of rice ; but that I may not be blamed by 
those, who being induced to come here on such favour- 
able accounts, and may not reap so great a harvest ; and 
that I may not mislead any person whatever, I choose 
rather to mention the common computation, throughout 
the Province, commuuibus annis: which is, that each 
good working hand employed in a rice plantation makes 
four barrels and a half of rice, each barrel weighing five 
hundred pounds neat; besides a sufficient quantity of 
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provisions, of all kinds, for the slaves, horses, cattle, and 
poultry, of the plantation, for the ensuing year. Rice, 
last year, bore a good price, being at a medium about 
forty-five shillings our currency per hundred weight; and 
all this year, it hath been fifty-five shillings, and three 
pounds ; though not many years ago it was sold at such 
low prices, as ten and twelve shillings per hundred. 

“Indian corn delights in high loose land, it does not 
agree with clay, and is killed by much wet; it is gene- 
rally planted in ridges, made by the plow or hoe, and in 
holes about six or eight feet from each other ; it requires 
to be kept free from weeds, and will produce, according 
to the goodness of the land, from fifteen to fifty bushels an 
acre: some extraordinary rich land, in good seasons, 
will yield eighty bushels: but the common computation 
is, that a negro will tend six acres, and that each acre 
will produce from ten to thirty-five bushels ; it sells gen- 
erally for about ten shillings currency a bushel, but is at 
present fifteen. 

*¢ Judigo is of several sorts; what we have gone mostly 
upon, is the sort generally cultivated in the sugar islands, 
which requires a high, loose soil, tolerably rich, aud is an 
annual plant; but the vilco sort, which is common in this 
country, is much more hardy and luxuriant, and is pe- 
rennial; its stalk dies every year, but it shoots up again 
next spring: the indigo made from it is uf'as good a qua- 
lity as the other, and it will grow on very indifferent laud, 
provided it be dry and loose. 

“An acre of good land may produce about eighty 
pounds weight of good indigo ; and one slave may man- 
age two acres and upwards, and raise provisions besides, 
and have all the winter months to saw lumber and be 
otherwise employed in; but as much of the laud hitherto 
used for indigo is improper, I am persuaded, thal not 
above thirty pounds weight of good indigo per acre, can 
be expected from the land at present cultivated. Perhaps 
we are not conversant enough in this commodity, either 
in the culture of the plant, or in the method of managing 
or manufacturing it, to write with certainty. 

‘‘{ am afraid that the lime-water that some use to make 
the particles subside, contrary, as I have been informed, 
to the practice of the French, is prejudicial to it, by pre- 
cipitating different kinds of particles : and consequently 
incorporating them with the indige 
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‘But I cannot leave this subject without observing 
how conveniently and profitable, as to the charge of labour 
both indigo and rice may be managed by the same persons, 
for the labour attending indigo being over in the summer 
months, those who were employed 1 in it may afterwards 
mauufacture rice in the ensuing part of the year, when 
it becomes most laborious ; and, after doing all this, they 
will have some time to spare for sawing lumber and 
making hogsheads, and other staves, to su pply the sugar 
colonies. 

‘This colony abounds in many other useful productions, 
of which it is not in my power to give a very particular 
account; but such of them as there is a demand for in 
other countries, are all specified in my account of the ex- 
ports of Pt sheniouen, herewith transmitted. I have 
also mentioned the quantity of each species so exported, 
and the price it bore with us at the time; the knowledge 
of which two particulars, in relation to each sort, will, I 
believe, be more satisfactory, in a national sense, than any 
thing else that could be said about them. 

“| must, therefore, beg leave to refer to the said ac- 
count, and shall conclude this head with observing, that 
hitherto there have not been any mines discovered in the 


province.” 





An excellent Pickle for Beef and Pork. 


Mr. Editor,—Some time ago, I picked out of a news- 
paper, the subjoined receipt ‘for curing beef and pork. 
I have put it into practice, and can vouch for its excel- 
lence. All who will give the receipt a trial, will be con- 
vinced, with the author of the rec eipt, ‘¢‘ that there is no 
pickle in use to be compared with it. I spend the best 
art of my time at my plantation, and kill, every now 
and then, a beef, which I am obliged to salt, to keep from 
spoiling. Since I have tried this pickle, let me assure 
you, sir, that I have never eaten better salted beef, in my 
life. Respectfully yours, C. B. R. 


Pickle for Beef and Pork.—The following receipt, for 
making pickle for beef and pork, is strongly recom- 
mended to the adoption of those who pickle beef and 
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rk for family use. Persons in the trade, who will adopt 
It, will find a ready sale for their beef and pork. It bas 
been used, by many families in this city, and always ap- 
proved. I do oot hesitate to assert, that there is vo pickle 
in use, to be compared with it. It is familiarly known 
by the name of the “ Knickerbocker Pickle.” Could this 
receipt be generally adopted, our pickled beef and pork 
would have certain preference in the foreign market. 

Receipt.—6 gals water, 9 lbs. salt, coarse and fine 
mixed, 3lbs. brown sugar, 3 ounces saltpetre, 1 ounce 
pearlash, 1 quart molasses. In making a larger or smal- 
ler quantity of pickle, the above proportions are to be 
observed. Boil and skim these ingredients well, and 
when cold put it over the beef or pork.—An Old House- 
keeper. 


The Sweet Potato. 


Mr. Editor,—I sent you for publication in your Janu- 
ary number, three experiments upon the raising of corn. 
I now present you with an experiment upon the raising 
of sweet potatoes, which, for several years I have tried 
with great success. 

Instead of planting my potatoes in rows, as is com- 
monly done, I make bills about five feet apart each way. 
In each hill I place all the manure I intend to devote to 
the land. For instance: atthe distance of five feetapart 
each way, I place about one quart of cotton seed, and 
a small portion of compost manure. I then haul up a hill 
over these; at the same time mixing the seed and ma- 
nure with the soil as much as possible. From the 25th 
of March to the Ist of April 1 commence planting. In 
each hill made as above, I plant 5 seed potatoes—placing 
them at equal distances from each other, upon the top 
of the hill. Potatoes so planted are more easily attend- 
ed, than wheu planted in rows, and will, in every case, 
yield a larger crop. Last year, in addition to the cotton 
seed, and compost manure, I scattered about a table- 
spoonful of salt in each hill, and planted a quarter acre 
of potatoes in this way. It yielded mea larger crop than 
any other quarter acre in the whole field. 
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I have just received your February number, wherein 
I have read an article on the raising of potatoes from 
sprouts. I perfectly agree with the writer when he says, 
that potatoes from sprouts will be earlier and larger, and 
I will, in addition to what he says, state that the yield 
will be greater. 

For several years I have tried the mode on a small 
scale, and find that it succeeds well. It is apparently 
troublesome, and you will not get your negroes to relish 
the idea of abandoning old habits, or the mode of plant- 
ing from sprouts would be adopted for our whole crops. 


NO EMIGRANT. 
Georgia, February, 1837. 





An wfallible cure for Dysentery. 


Mr. Editor,—As the season approaches, when our 
negroes are frequently troubled with Dyseutery, I send 
you for publication in your journal, the following receipt. 
One trial of it will be its best eulogy. 


A QUONDAM, M. D. 


Recipe.-—Simmer together one quart of strong vinegar, 
and one and a halt pounds of best quality of loaf sugar, 
for twenty minutes in a pewter dish, with a pewter cover, 
and no other will answer. Ifthe patient be au adult, it 
will be necessary first to cleanse out the bowels with one 
ounce of Glauber salts, united with two grains of tart. 
antimony ; and a less quantity fora child. One table- 
spooutulof the syrup is then to be given every hour night 
and day, for 24, 36, or 48 hours, till the cure is effected.— 
The writer uever knew it to fail in effecting a cure of this 
fatal disease within the limits of 48 hours, even in the 
worst cases of dysentery. 








PART II. 


SELECTIONS. 


The following appeal to the people of New-York, will, by a change 
of the name of the State, serve as a hint to our Legislature 
of South-Carolina. 


Legislative aid to Agriculture, or an Appeal to the Farmers 
of New-York. 


[FROM THE GENESEE 7ARMER.] 


The United States exhibit the singular spectacle,—a_ spectacle 
which foreign nations behold with amazement, and are utterly unab|: 
to comprehend,—of a great people not ouly free from debt, but with 
some fifty millions in the treasury, for which the government has uo 
possible use. Whatever may be thought of the policy of continuing 
a state of things that by its natural operation shall produce sucli a 
surplus revenue, or the expediency of distributing such surplus when 
it happens to arise, none whatever can exist of the propriety of the 
several states making the best possible use of the part allotted to then 
respectively, when such part comes into their possession. 

The State of New-York set a patriotic and successful example in 
the career of internal improvements, by adopting plans, which, though 
for a time seeming severely to task the resources of the state, have 
eveutually shown the wisdom and far-reaching forethought of the 
men who carried that system into execution. ‘Through the agency 
of the “Erie canal, that glorious monument to the glorious memory 
of De Witt Clinton,” and his able coadjutors, a debt of twelve mil- 
lions has been paid—the salt and auction duties have been restored 
to their original destination of meeting the civil expenses of the state— 
and the still accumulating revenue is fast placing New-York in the 
situation of the United States, that 1s, with asurplus beyund any 
reasonable or probable expenditure. 

At such a moment, with a full treasury, and increasing means for 
a continued supply, New-York is called upon to receive her quota 
of the surplus money of the United States—a sum, according to the 
most probable estimates amounting to at least six millions of dollars. 

The important question now arises, what disposition shall be made 
of this large sum of money, and to what use shall it be applied? 
Shall the money lie idle in the treasury, or shall the state take it and 
use it as its own? It should be remembered that this money is not 
given to the state—it is only deposited with it, or rather Juaned to it, 
and is of course liable to be called for at any time, should the policy 
or the wants of the general government require it; and though such a 
contingency is not probable, the possibility of such an event should 
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not be lost sight of in the disposition. In taking the money, the state 
will undoubtedly use it as its own, appropriating it to such purposes 
as shall most benefit the whole, and at the same time, best ensure the 
means of payment if ever called for. 

Shall this money be devoted to the prosecution of our system of 
internal improvements? We think not—certainly not the whole. 
The works at present, under the control of the commissioners, are 
already sufficiently extensive for their proper management by the 
state, which ought not to run the risque, as has already been done to 
some extent, of hazarding the resources already existing, in unprofita- 
ble and unnecessary constructions. If an extension is required, let it 
be done by companies, the state reserving the right, in all cases where 
they can possibly interfere with the works of the state, of assuming 
the direction and control at any time, a right to be vigilantly guarded, 
and rigidly exercised whenever occasion requires. ‘There is but one 
remaining work which properly belongs to the state, and which it 
should enter upon at once: a ship canal around the overslaugh—a 
work for the interest of all, and for whieh an appropriation from the 
quota money would, we doubt not, meet the approbation of all. 

Some months since, when there was a prospect of receiving only 
one or two millions, it was proposed in some of the leading journals, to 
add the sum to the school fund, and thus devote it to the great pur- 
pose of education, a preposition we believe received with universal 
favor. Twomillions added to that fund would enable the state to 
distribute more than double the sum that is now divided ; or in other 
words, would defray about two-thirds of the expenses of the common 
schools. Would it be politic or useful to do more than this? In 
nothing is the maxim, that “that which costs nothing is valued less,” 
more true than in education; and we think experience shows. that 
much more could not be done without lessening too much the interest 
which parents and guardians now feel, as to the expenditure of their 
money. If you would interest a man in any cause, touch his pocket. 
For the state to pay the whole expenses of our common schools would 
have a direct tendency to ruin the whole system. While, therefore, 
education should be viewed as all important, we think that the addition 
of two or three millions is all that can at present profitably be employ- 
ed by the common sehool fand. 

Provision, at the same time deemed fully adequate for the purpose, 
has been made for a full sarvey of the state, with a view to the 
developement of its resources, geographical, geological, mineralogical, 
and agricultural; and we hope that no ill-timed parsimony will 
prevent the execution of the whole plan in the most complete and 
thorough manner, or hinder the results of the examination from 
being given to the world in a manner worthy of the subject and 
the state. 

But after all proposed above, one or two millions will still remain 
unexpended, a bone for factions to contend about, for, such is the 
selfish tendencies of human nature, an inducement to the creation 
of new offices, or the bestowment of exorbitant salaries. 

What interest then remains upon whieh the surplus in the treasury 
eau be worthily and profitably exerted? What department of indus- 
try, which more than another deserves and demands the effective aid 

the state? The true and ready answer is AGRICULTURE. 

The situation of New-York—her facilities for internal communica- 
tion—the habits of her citizens—and above all, the exeellence of ber 
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eoil, mark her as an agricultural state. Here isthe great secret of her 
power, the source of her energy and wealth, and to that point must 
her legislators look, ifthey intend she shall retain the proud title of the 
Empire State. 

Agriculture lies at the very basis of all prosperity—of civilization 
and social order. Without it, neither can exist to any extent. Oni it 
commerce is depending; it furnishes between nations the objects 
mainly of trade and exchange; and on its success the merchant, the 
manutacturer, and the professional man, are alike dependent. 

Such being the facts, and sueh the importance of Agriculture, we 
may ask, whether, what the state has hitherto done for the farmer, is 
in any degree adequate to the real magnitude of his claims. By a 
policy as wise as it was beneficial, a few thousands annually were 
distributed among country agricultural societies; and for every thou- 
sand so divided, the statistics of the state show that millions have been 
returned. Provision has been made for one agricultural school, and 
here our legislators, as if they were fearful the treasury would be 
exhausted, or frightened at their unwonted liberality, have allowed 
the matter to rest. Has this course been just to the people ?—has 
it been generous? 

Now then, when by the receipt of millions every anticipated or 

robable deficiency of funds is done away; when every other interest 
ae been, or may be amply provided for, and the treasury still remains 
overflowing; let the voice of the agriculturist be heard, and the class to 
which all others are indebted, not find their well founded claims rejected. 

What de we as agriculturists require of the state? Nothing that 
is not clearly right—nothing in the least degree unreasonable— 
nothing that will not be early and amply repaid by the in- 
creased revenues returned to the source of the disbursements. 
We require in the southern and in the western districts, Agricultural 
Schvols, endowed as is the central one at Albany; and diffusing 
equally to every section of the state, the advantages expected to be 
derived from that. The agriculturists of this state require, and it is 
to this point our efferts as farmers should be principally directed, an 
annual appropriation from the treasury, for the encouragement and 
support of county Agricultural Societies, which the experience of the 
past has proved to more rapidly advance the interests of agriculture 
than any other method yetdevised ; proof that is yearly accumulating 
from the example of such societies as those of Berkshire and Wor- 
cester in Massachusetts, and the long established ones of England and 
Scotland. 

Discouraged by the failure of past applications in favor of Agricul- 
ture, some may deem all exertions at the preseut time as premature 
and hopeless. Such should not be the feeliugs among farmers or 
their friends. Many of the causes which have had an unfavorable 
influence heretofore, have ceased to operate; a sense of the value and 
importance of Agriculture as a national interest, and the necessity of 
taking higher and more liberal ground in regard to it, has been gradu- 
ally increasiug among well informed and influential men; an opinion 
dictated in part by a more correct view of its relative magnitude, and 
in a greater degree by the more extensive ditfusion of agricultural 
knowledge through journals devoted to the interests of the farmer. 

To accomplish the desirable objects we have in view, nothing more 
is necessary for the purpose, than for farmers and those devoted to 
agricultural pursuits, to make their wishes known and their voices 
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beard, by the constitutional and legitimate method of petition, in our 
halls of legislation. Let some public spirited individual in every 
school district in the state, circulate a petition having for its object 
legislative aid to agriculture, and let these be early forwarded to 
that body. Let this step be taken, and farmers we are confident 
will no longer have reason to complain, that their claims are unheard 
and their interests digregarded. Our legislators do not need to be 
taught the truth, that they are the servants and the people the mas- 
ters; all they desire is the clearly expressed public will, and to that 
they will readily bow. 

Agriculturists do not come before the legislature as mendicants, 
craving these appropriations as gifis, or as charity; they claim a 
liberal | portion of the treasury surplus as their own, the produce of 
the sweat of their brow, and which, if not required for the veces- 
sities of the state should, in the shape of the appropriations asked for, 
ve at once returned to the rightful owners. A Farmer. 

December, 1836. 


Third Annual Report of the Managers of the Boston 
Asylum and Farm School. 


[FROM THE GENESEE FARMER. ] 


The Managers of the above Institution respectfully submit to the 
Corporation, the following Report :-— 
‘The present Board of Managers was elected in the month of June 
last, and this report commences with that period. 
The objects of the Institution are presumed to be well understood. 
rescue from the ills and the temptations of poverty and neglect, 
who have been left without a parent’s care; to reclaim from 
sl exposure those who are treading the paths of danger: to 
‘place the solitary in families ;” to give tothose who know nothing 
the ties or influences of home, some taste and fondness for a 
local habitation, at the least: and to offer to those, whose only training 
would otherwise have been in the walks of vice, if not of crime, the 
greatest blessing which New England can bestow upon her most 
f: vored sons, a good education, are some of the purposes for which 
the Asylum and Farm School was endowed. Under the blessing of 
ig suecess has thus far attended the exertions which have been 
made to accomplish these objects. From the monthly reports of the 
Superintendent, and from the personal examination of the establish- 
ment on Thompson’s Island, the Board of Managers are satisfied 
that there has been much improvement in the character of the boys 
who have been committed to the charge of the Institution. In the 
last report of the Superintendent, 62 boys are placed in the highest 
or first grade, 40 in the second, 4 in the third, and 1 in the fourth. 
The number of boyson the Island atthe time of the last report, was 
92; since that time 18 boys have been admitted, and three withdrawn. 
The number on the first or January, 1837, was 107; all of whom, 
as well as all other persons connected with the establishment on the 
Island, were in good health, and there bas been no death at the 
Institution since the last report was made. The occupations and 
employment ofthe boys vary with the season. In Spring, Sommer 
and Autumn, the larger boys, in classes, work upon the garden and 
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farm, of whose labor they perform a large part. The younger boys 
have small gardens of their own, which afford them recreation 
when released from school. In the winter season most of them 
attend sehwol, where they are instructed in the learning usually 
taught in our common schools, and some of them assist in making 
clothes and mending shoes. The winter evenings are occupied 
with the study of Geography, and the use of Globes; Botany and 
Practical Agriculture; Lecturing on different subjects, Singing and 
Reading. Tie Superintendent states that every boy in the Institu- 
tion is required to be present during the evening exercises, if he is 
able, which are very pleasing to them, and which we all enjoy very 
much.” 

A large number of mulberry trees have been planted pon the 
Island, and there are many silk worms at the establishment. It 
is contemplated to improve the advantages of the location in the 
production of raw silk for mannfacture. 

As to the success of the boys in the farming operations, Capt. 
Chandler, the superintendent says, “they have succeeded far beyond 
my expectations; I think they have done more work, and done it 
better, than the boys of their age who have been regularly brought 
upto the business in the country generally do.” And as to the 
comfort and coutentedness of the boys, he says, “they are all com- 
fortably clad witli woolen clothes, shoes, stockings and caps, and 
appear to be as happy in their present situation as boys generally 
are under the paternal roof. ‘They appreciate their advantages, 
and most of them are grateful to the benefactors of the Institution and 
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Opportunities are occasionally offered to the friends of the boys 
at the Institution, of visiting them on the Island in the summer 
months. 

The School is under the immediate charge of Mr. George B. 
Hyde, and he as well as the Superintendent and all engaged in 
the establishment, are believed to merit the continuance of the 
confidence which has hitherto been reposed in them. 

During the past sammer, several parties of ladies and gentlemen, 
at the request of the board of managers, visited Thompson’s Island. 
At these visits tiere have been many persons present, and an exam- 
ination of the boys in their different studies has been accompanied by 
some remarks on the objects and prospects of the Institution. Among 
those who have thus visited the [sland, have been many strangers, 
who have always expressed their inierest and pleasure in its objects 
and condition. 

And how should it be otherwise than an object of interest? An 
Institution designed to rescue (ie destitute orphan boys of our city 
from vice and rnin; to withdraw them from scenes and associates, 
whose contaminatinginfluence would quickly destroy the perceptions 
of conscience, and leave thei, deprived of that monitor, to pursue 
the impulses of passions which inevitably destroy their victims. 
Many are the worthy objects of the charitable institutions among 
us: our Hospitals relieve the sufferings of the sick, and restore them 
to health and usefulness; they are a blessing which may be required 
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by all of us, and we would not detract from their deserts. But 
we conceive that an institution which is to rescue immortal beings 
from the stain of sin, which could hardly otherwise be avoided, which 
is intended to have an influence on the youthful mind, and lead it to 
an understanding of its own capacities, responsibilities and hopes, 
deserves the fostering care of an enlightened, benevolent community, 
as much as those associations whose aim is to cure the diseases of the 
body, or to restore the wanderings of intellect. Such an institution 
as the Asylum and Farm School, is in true accordance with the 
spirit of the Pilgrims; it carries into effect the first objects of their 
solicitude, the education of the young—of that young whose talents 
would otherwise be employed to violate the peace and virtue of 
society. 

It will be seen by the report of the Finance Committee, that the 
expenses of the Institution for the year ending January 1, 1837, have 
amounted to $6,100, while the receipts for the same time have 
amounted to $3,500, leaving a deficiency of $2,600. To meet this 
excess of expenditure over income, and to prevent its recurrence it will 
be necessary to appeal to the liberality of the public. The board of 
managers had intended to have made that appeal in the autumn of 
the past year; but the condition of the financial affairs of this com- 
munity induced them to defer it. They would recommend the sub- 
ject to their successors as one requiring their attention when a suitable 
time shall have arrived for its execution, with the confidence that the 
appeal will be cheerfully and promptly answered. 

For the Managers. WM. GRAY. 


{FROM THE FARMERS’ REGISTER. ] 


The Difference of Climate between the Eastern side of 
the Continent of North America and Europe. 


Review. An Essay on the Climate of the United States: 8 vo. pp. 
44, 2nd ed: Philadelphia, 1833. 


This pamphlet appears to have been originally published in 1809, 
and re-published in 1833, with the addition of an appendix containing 
several notes. 

This essay is, as the title page informs us, an inquiry into the 
causes of the differences in climate between the eastern side of the 
continent of North America and Europe—the appendix being mainly 
occupied with a new solution of the question, why the temperature 
of western Europe, is higher than that of the eastern coasts of Ameri- 
ca in the same latitudes. 

The author rejects the common uotion that the temperature will be 
mitigated by clearing and cultivating the surface, and gives an 
instance; China, anempire so well cultivated, which is yet subject to 
extreme vicisitudes of heat and cold. He attributes the difference 
between the climate of the opposite shores of Europe and America, 
to the prevalence of the westerly winds. These winds, he says, 
blowing over the American continent, make the winter colder, and the 
summer warmer, in North America—while blowing over ibe Atlantic, 
they make the climate of Europe milder in summer and winter both— 
the same causes thus producing opposite effects in the two continents. 
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The writer next investigates the cause of the prevalence of westerly 
winds, in an argument, elaborate abtruse, and, perhaps, from the 
nature of the subject, somewhat vague and conjectural. He con- 
tends that the trade winds, impeded in their course by the Americar 
continent, return by a sort of eddy current in a westerly direction. 
It must be confessed, that the nature of the winds is very obscure— 
‘“*they blow where they list, aud no man knoweth whence they come, 
nor whither they go.” ‘There are so many currents, and under-cur- 
rents, and tides of air—so many changes by rarefaction and condensa- 
tion—the revolutions of the earth, and of the sun, and the currents of 
the ocean—that it requires a despotic Holus to reduce them to order 
and regulate their fury. 
To solve the question of the higher temperature of the European 
.countries of the west, than that of the eastern coasts of North 
America in the same latitude, the writer argues that the greater body 
of the northern Atlantic, must be to the south—where, being exposed 
tothe more vertical rays of the sun, the waters become heated—this 
heat is communicated to the atmosphere, and that the winds blowing 
from the west over the Atlantic, impart a milder temperature to the 
western countries of Europe, than is enjoyed on the coasts of North 
America in the same latitudes—and that the gulf stream tends also to 
produce the same effect. ‘To these speculations in abstract physical 

eography, succeed some observations of a more ptactical bearing. 

he essay, denies that there have been such vast changes in the 
climate of Eurorean countries, as have been insisted on by some 
writers, and the author concludes, that where trees and plants in- 
capable of withstanding hard frosts are indigenous, we may infer that 
the climate is not a severe one. 

He thinks that the clearing and cultivation of a country, instead 
of making the climate milder, may cause greater extremes of heat 
an cold; and hence, the increased backwardness of spring and 
lateness of autumn, observable in this country. In answer to the 
opinion, that clearing forests will cause the surface to become more 
dry, and consequently warmer—he says, shat the air does not become 
temperate, in proportion, as it becomes dry—because fluids are capa- 
ble of being heated as well as solids, and the air of Europe is more 
moist than ours, and yet more mild. 

He mentions, that in elevation and figure, the northern parts of 
Europe, such as the countries on the south border of the Baltic sea, 
resemble the south-eastern parts of the United States—while the 
countries to the sonth of Europe, and along the north border of the 
Meiliterranean sea, resemble rather the mountainous districts of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Carolinas. 

‘Having endeavoured to prove that the severity of our climate, 
and that of the eastern shores cf Asia, is owing to the prevalence of 
the westerly winds, and that the same cause produces an opposite 

effect on the western coasts of both continents; and having attemp- 
ted to account for it by the currents of air which constantly move 
across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, from east to west, within 
the tropics; 1 should here conclude this essay, were I not desirous 
that these speculations might be the means of inducing persons of 
better information and more leisure, to pursue the inquiry, and were 
I not persuaded, that conclusions might be drawn from these posi- 
tions which would lead to useful results, 

‘‘ Whether the physical or intellectual powers of the human race 
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are affected by climate, has frequently been the subject of discussion 
among those who have directed their attention to questions of this 
nature; and whether our climate, being liable to greater extremes of 
heat and cold than that of Europe, operates favourably or otherwise 
on our faculties, are questions with which | do not pretend to be 
conversant, and which to any practical purpose it seems unnecessary 
to discass, . The United States, lying within the temperate zone, their 
climate, subject as it is to great variations, must on the whole, be 
classed among the temperate; aud men of great endowments, both 
mental and corporeal, have been born and reared in countries that 
are subject to greater cold, and in others where the heat is more 
intense. 

‘* What effect our climate bas on animals, as compared with that 
of Europe, and how far our modes and arts of life, especially the most 
generally practised and most important of all arts, that of husbandry, 
are influenced by climate, how far by habit; which of these, brought 
by our ancestors from Europe and still followed by their posterity, 
ought to be abandoned as not suited to the vicissitudes of our sea- 
sous; and what benefits would accrue from adopting others at present 
unknown, or little practised among us; are topics of no little moment, 
and which hitherto have not been much attended to. Practical men 
seldom apply their thoughts to such subjects, and more seldom 
communicate them to the public; and it bas happened, rather un- 
poe em perhaps, that some eminent European writers, having 
erroneously taken it for granted, that our climate was not only colder, 
but more moist than that of Europe, and having drawn conclusions 
from that supposed fact, unfavourable to this country, some of our 
most distinguished citizens, eager to detect error, and zealous for the 
honour of their country, not conteut with refuting these positions, 
have gone into the opposite extreme, and have contended that our 
climate was equally temperate with that of Europe, in «! 
Tatitudes: or if notse now, that it would gradua!! : 
standard, as our forests should be cleared, aud « vt 
over the face of the country. Had it been admitted that our climate 
was less temperate, and the difference been traced to a permanent 
cause, instead of controverting ai unquestionable fact, or looking for 
changes which are never to happen, | cannot but believe ihat many 
new improvements would have been struck out, and that various 
important branches of agriculture would have been established among 
us, thatare at present unknown; of these perhaps, the most iniportant, 
is the culture of the vine. Could we substitute for our beverage the 
pure and wholesome juice of the grape, instead of the liquid poisons 
obtained by distillation, so fatal to the health and morals of the 
laborious part of the community, what a change would be effected in 
the face of our country?) How many industrious families would be 
saved from ruin! The habit of drinking fermented liquors has pre- 
vailed from the earliest ages among the race of men from which we 
are descended; and though the abuse of them, like that of every 
other good, no doubt has been productive of evil, it can hardly be 
questioned that they have added more to the stock of human enjoy- 
ment, than they have taken from it. The use of ardent spirits, 
which was unknown among the ancients, has produced fewer benefits, 
and incalculably greater mischiefs. Drunkenness is a much more 
prevalent vice, and is mucb more fatal among those who are addicted 
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to the use of distilled liquors, than those accustomed to the use of 
wine or beer. 

** No one, at all acquainted with human nature, will ever expect 
that the people of this country, any more than the present inhabitants 
of Europe, will ever abandon the use of intoxieating drinks; and 
ardent spirits will be in general use among the mass of thecommunit y, 
uotil a suastitute is feund. That wine would in a great measure 
supplant them, need uot be doubted, if it could be produced in our 
eountry (for itis idle to expect it from abroad) in sufficient plenty for 
general use.”—pp. 26—29. 

That “drunkenness is a much more prevalent viee, and is much 
more fatal among those who are addicted to the use of distilled liquors, 
than those accustomed to the use of wine or beer,” is not a singular 
epinion, and to a certain degree, is no doubt well-founded; but that it 
must be taken with some restriction, will appear from the following 
quotations. 

“On my returo to Oran, the same day I was struck, though not for 
the first time, with proofs of the excessive inebriety of the French 
common soldiers.”—Campbell’s letters from Algiers, page 283. 

“By all I can learn, there never was atime when drunkards did 
not abound in France. Ido assure you, that in the course of pas- 
sing between Paris and London, I have been more struck with 
drunkenness in the streets of the former, thau of the latter.” 

“Now IJ take it, that this werd grise, contains the essence of the 
superiority of of wine over whiskey. It means fuddled—a condition 
from whieh one recovers more readily, than from downright drunk- 
enness aud of which the physical effects are not so injurious. 

“| believe the cousequences of even total inebriety from wine, are 
not as bad as those which follow inebriety from whiskey and rom. 
But your real amateur here, is no more content with wine, than he is 
with us; he drinks a white brandy, that is pretty near the pure 
alcohol.” 

‘* The official reports, show ten thousand cases of families arrested 
for drunkenness in Paris, during the past year.”—Cooper's Swit- 
zerland. 

The essay proceeds to consider the culture of the vine—and the 
opinions expressed, though notsuch as we can entirely concur in, yet 
on this, as on all other points, well deserves the reader’s attention. 
The main object of preparing these observations, was to present the 
passages of our author in whieh agricultural matters are intro- 
duced. 

‘It is much to be regretted, that the efforts made at different 
periods, and in various parts of the country, to attain this object, have 
hitherto been so unsuccessful as to induce a very general belief that 
there is something in our soil or climate so unfriendly to the vine, 
that it can never be cultivated here with success. As to the former, 
we kuow that the first wines of Europe are the produce of soils of 
various descriptions, extremely different from each other, and it 
cannot be doubted that we have the same varieties here. The difficul- 
tv, if there be one, independent of our want of experience, must, I 
think, be referred toclimate. Possibly it is insurmountable in some 
parts of the country ; but I am persuaded that there are large districts 
within the United States, in which the grape would find as genial a 
climate asin Europe. The waut of success that has hitherto been 
experienced, I think may have happened by the selection of kinds not 
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suited to our climate. The vine as well as other fruits which have 
been long cultivated, runs into innumerable varieties; and every 
wine country in Europe has those which have been found suited to 
its climate, or ina succession of ages have become accommodated to 
it. In selecting varieties, two leading circumstances would seem to 
require attention; the first, that they should be able to stand the 
severity of our winter; andthe second, that the grape should ripen at 
that season of the year best suited to the making of wine. If the 
vintage take place during the summer-heats, the wines become acid 
by exeessive fermentation; and on the other hand, a grape that does 
not attain its maturity some time before the usual period of the setting 
in of the frost, might often be overtaken by the winter, and a year's 
labour lost. Indeed, if in a climate more temperate than our own, we 
should find a grape that united these two requisites, it might still fail, 
when removed to a climate different in other respects from its own. 
Various kinds of wheat from the Mediterranean have been occasion- 
ally sown in this country, avd though they resist the cold of our 
winter, aud ripen at the same time with the ordinary kinds, they have 
generally yielded an imperfect grain. We ought, therefore, in 
choosing varieties of grapes, 'o look for them in those countries whose 
climate most nearly approaches that of the district where the experi- 
ment 's intended to be made. In Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and 
perhaps in the south of France, we should doubtless find grapes of 
different hinds that would not ripen too early in the season; but being 
none of them accustomed to the severity of a winter like ours, it is 
highly probable that from this cause. most, if not all of them, would 
fail here. The vines of Burgundy and Champagne cannot be 
expected to succeed, both on aecount of the severity of our winters, 
and because the grapes would ripen too early in the autumn;* and 
yet, perhaps, all the varieties of grapes on which experiments have 
been made, have come from these countries. If we ever succeed, [ 
think it must be by bringing our vines from the interior of Germany, 
from Hungary, or perhaps from Switzerland, countries remote from 
the sea, and whose climate is not much unlike that ef many parts 
of our own. 

“Tt is a known fact, that as we advance from the sea-coast into the 
nterior of the continent of Europe, from west to east, the winters 
grow colder and the summers warmer; and in consequence of this 
difference of climate, the vine is found to succeed in the more eastern 
and less temperate’ regions, much further to the north than on the 
sea-coast. ‘The neighborhood of Nantz, for instance, a little to the 
north of latitude 47°, is the sorthern limit of the wine district of 
France, on the western eoast; but as we go to the eastward, the 
cultivation of the vine extends further and further to the north, and on 
the banks of the Rhine, excellent wines are produced, at least three 
degrees further north, and where the severity of the winter is much 
greater.t 

*In Germany, the line extends still further north, into Saxony; 
and in Hungary the vintage of Tokay, the richest perhaps in the 
world. is gathered considerably to the north of latitude 480. Were 
—— 

*See Legaux’s Table of Vegetation in Pennsylvania, compared with that of 
some of the most famous wine countries in Europe, M’Mahon’s Gardner’s Cal- 
endar, p. 480, extracted, I believe, from some periodical work. 

e Young’s Travels io France, and his map of the eclimate of France, 
annexed ta that work, 
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our vines brought from these countries, to those parts of the United 
States most like them in climate, itseems highly probable that many 
of them would succeed.* 

‘“* With regard to the degrees of heat, a pretty accurate judgment 
might be formed by a comparison of thermometrical observations that 
have been made in both countries; and the period when the grapes 
would attain maturity here, might be calculated from the periods of 
harvest, and the fall of the leaf from deciduous trees that are common 
to both countries. If in any two districts, the one io Europe, and the 
other in America, the wheat harvest is at the same season of the 
year, the fall of the leaf at the same period, and the extremes of cold 
and heat are nearly alike, it can be bardly doubted, that if wine 
is made in one of those countries, it might be produced trom the 
same grape in the other. ; 

“These rules are capable of very extensive applications and if 
they are correct, we might, without wasting years in uncertain experi= 
ments, calculate in the firstinstance, with a great degree of accuracy, 
whether any particulat grape would be suited to our climate or bot. 
Perhaps in the mofe southern parts of the United States it would be 
ditlicult to apply them, as it may happen that in all the wine countries 
of Europe, whose winters are equally severe, the harvest is gathered 
ata later period, and the antumn comes on sooner. Such, I am 
inclined to believe, is the case; indeed, I am persuaded that the great 
warmth of our summers is much more Unfavorable to the cultivation 
of the vine, than the Winter’s cold; and, of course, that some of the 
more noftherly districts are much more suited to it, than those furthest 
south. Wine, I believe, is never made within the tropics. In 
Europe, Indian corn is found to require a warmer climate than the 
mg and there are few, if any districts in this country, where some 
of the varieties of that grain wil] not come to perfection. Most 
probably the winter of a large portion of the eastern states would be 
found too severe for most kinds ofthe vine. Were I, upon conjecture, 
to fix upon a spot for an experiment, I should lovk for it in those 
parts of the United States least subject to the extremes of heat as 
well as cold. The country south of the lakes Erie and Ontario, and 
the mountainous districts that separate the eastern waters from those 
that fall into the Mississippi, in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
and perhaps the Carolinas, probably would be found to offer the 
most favorable situations for this purpose; but this can be determined 
by experience alone. Perhaps the experiment has already been made, 
under the circumstances I have ventured to recommenc, and without 
success; but I cannot learn that it has ever been done; and if, in the 
first instance, it should fail, it ought not to be given up as hopeless, 
until a great numbef of trials are made with different kinds of vines, 
such as are most esteemed in the countries from which they are 
brought, and are most likely to suit our climate.t 


os 


* Since the above was prepared for the press, I have seen in the National Intel: 
ligencer, an account ofsome attempts to cultivate Hungarian vines in Maryland, 
near Hagerstown. which are said to have succeeded. F 

tYoung’s map of the climate of France, in which the northern limit of the 
climate fit for the cultivation of maize is placed about two degrees further south, 
than that of vines; both of them extending from the coast to the interior, in a 
north-easterly direction. 

tNullum genus vitium cont-rendum est nist famanullum diutius conservandum 
nisi experimento probatum. Columelila, i, xvi. ili, See. 2 
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“It may be supposed that the improvement of our native grape 
would be a shorter and more certain process; but all the kinds | have 
met with, have such harsh and crude juices, that 1 apprehend they 
caunot be improved, so as to become equai to the cultivated grape, 
for ages. ‘The wild crab-apple is understood to be the original stock 
of all the fine varieties of that fruit of which we are now in posses- 
sion. Cultivation, nodonbt, has done much in the course of thousands 
of years; but most probably the greatest improvement has been 
effected by repeated selections of the best accidental varieties from 
seec, until they have been brought to their present improved state. 
In as long a course of time, possibly sooner, the native grape might be 
brought to the same state of perfection; but as all our cultivated 
appies are from European stocks, and no improvement from the 
native crab has hitherto been effected, it seems reasonable to expect, 
that if we look for equal success with the vine, we must pursue the 
same course.” —pp. 29—33. 

Though twenty-seven years have elapsed since the first publication 
of the furegoing passage, during which many persons have attempted 
vine culture and wine making. but little snecess, in general, has yet 
been met with, and we are but little better informe ! as to the causes of 
failure. While allowing much weight to the opinion of our author, 
as to the agency of climate in causing these different results in Europe 
and the United States, we also think there is much more in the 
diflerences of soils, thau he supposes. It is true that vines are ealtiva- 
ted, aud wine made profitably, on soils of various kinds in Europe. 
But it is believed that the best vineyards of Europe are generally, if 
not universally, more or less calcarcous—while the soils of the eastern 
slope of the United States, have been recently found to be almost 
entirely destitute of calcareous earth—-and probably, not an acre, or a 
rood, of vincyard, has been made artificially calcareous. 

‘The cultivation of rice is next remarked upon—a crop which has 
been since abandoned in Virginia. 

‘Among other objects of cultivation that might be introduced or 
extended among us, we may, perliaps, reckon rice. This most valu- 
able grain, which yields a greater supply of food from a given extent 
of ground than any other, is found, like Indian corn, to require a 
greater degree and longer duration of heat, than is afforded bv the 
climate of the more northern parts ef Europe; and, unlike that plant, 
it does not run freely into varieties, or readily accommodate itself to 
short summers. On the sunken grounds of the Chesapeake and its 
tributary streams, and perhaps the Delaware, are large tracts, that in 
soil and situation are well fitted to the cultivation of this plant. That 
the heat of summer is sufficiently great, there can be no question; 
the only doubt is, whether its duration is long enorgh. Tie kind 
that is cultivated in Carolina, is found not to ripen sufficiently early ; 
it is, however, far from improbable, that in other parts of the globe, 
varieties of this grain might be found that weuld attain maturity 
sooner. Rice is said to be cultivated extensively onthe banks of the 
Po, at no great distance from its source; a climate, the medium tem- 
perature of which I shou'd think not materially diflerent from that 
of our lower country of Virginia and Maryiand. Itis also said to 
have beer lately introduced into Hungary,* the climate of which, 
probably approaches still nearer to that of those parts of the United 





*Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, Martyn’s edit. art. ORYZA. 
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States. Whether it is cultivated so far to the north in China, I have 
not learned; if it be, it can hardly be doubted, that it would succeed 
equally well in the same parallels of latitude in the maritime parts of 
the United States. 

“The similarity of climate between the United States and those 
parts of China that are in the same latitudes, has long since been 
remarked; and there is certainly no part of Europe, whose climate 
sonearly resembles our own. Upfortunately, our intercourse with 
that country is limited to a single port, and that further south than 
any part of the United Staies. If a free communication is ever 
established between our country and the more northern districts of 
China, it may prubably be the means of introducing among us many 
plants of great utility, and which, being transplanted from a climate 
so like our own, would at once beeume naturalized to it.”—pp. 
33, 34, 

However similar the geographical situation of China to the United 
States—there is, in respect tothe grain spoken of above, a striking 
diflerence—for we are informed by Malte- Brun, that rice 1s the prin- 
cipal object of cultivation in China, except places in the north-west, 
which are too cold and dry for this erop—which is, therefore, replaced 
by wheat—(see Malte-Brun’s Geograpliy—book 42, page 560, Article, 

hina —) whereas, we know that the production of rice in the United 
States, is confined to very narrow limits, being hardly heard of out 
of South-Carolina, and there restricted to certain peculiar localities. 

Malte-Brun, on the page preceding the one just referred to, says, 
“the northern and western part of China have a far colder climate 
than the countries of Europe, which are situated in the same parallel 
of latitude. The elevation of the land, and the snows with which, 
for the greater part of the year, the central mountains of Asia are 
covered, contribute to }:roduce this difference of temperature.” 

“The extremes of heat andof eold are much greater at Pekin, 
than at Madrid. though the latitnde is much the same; it freezes daily 
in December, January and February, and very ofien in March and 
November—the cold is ofien followed by excessive heat- At Pekin, 
there are, properly speaking, only two seasons, winter and summer. 
Calculating according to the observations of Father Amyot, the mean 
temperature of the greatest heat, is 121°; that of the greatest cold, 
63° below zero; the medium heat of the year,55e.” This authority 
then, confirms the facts stated by the essayist—but does not attribute 
this extreme mutability of the climate, to the prevalence of the 
westerly winds. It is stated by Dr. Drake of Cincinnati, that the 
mean temperature of Philadelphia. is 530 20', which eorresponds 
very nearly with that of Pekin. China produces, besides riee, which 
is the principal food of its vast population, wheat, cotton, sngar, indigo, 
and tea, which last, however, prospers only between the parallels of 
30° and 23. Silk is also made in China—the silk-worms seeming 
to be indigenous in that country. China boasts also, the camphor 
tree—the paper mulberry—the tallow tree—croton sebiferum—the 
aloe, the heart of which sells for its weight in gold—and the useful 
bamboo—the lemon—three varieties of the orange—one of which, is 
of the size of a cherry—the Chinese chesnut—the banana—tamarind 
and guava. The Chinese pay little attention to making wine, 
though several provinces abonnd in grapes. Not far from Nankin, 
grows the red cotton, of which nankeen is made. The fibre is of a 
delicate pinkish orange, which it preserves, after it is spun and woven. 
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If the productions of one couutry, resemble another, we may infer, 
that they enjoy the same climate—and vice versa, if a similarity of 
climate be established between two countries, we may infer, that the 
productions of oue, may be raised in the other. Latitude is an uncer- 
tain criterion, for in South America. the traveller finds summer at the 
base, and winter on the summit of the Andes. 

Can any reader of the Register, refer us to the best maps of climate, 
charts of vegetable production ? And here I will suggest the propriety 
of establishing a botanical garden in ‘Vi irginia—an instituuon worthy 
of the attention of the state, 

After the last quoted passage, the essayest continues: 

‘On the other hand, a due attention to the eflect of our climate 
on some plants brought from Europe, might, perhaps, induce us to 
abandon the cultivation of them in the more southern districts of the 
United States. The common oat is a grain little suited to a warm 
climate; accordingly it is hardly known as an object of husbandry 
in the more southern countricrs of Europe. In America, while the 
northern states and mountainons districts of the south, yield a grain 
that well repays the labor of the husbandman, that which is produced 
in the flat country of the southern states, as has been remarked by an 
intelligent English traveller,* is so light. that it hardly seems to 
possess the principle of vegetation; yet still, for the want of a proper 
substitute, it is cultivated thronghout that range of country, whether 
to advantage or not, is at least doubtful. In a country destitute of 
meadows, an oat crop may serve as a substitute for hay. 

* These instances are put by way of example. An examination 
of this subject in detail. would be foreigu from the object of this 
inquiry, but I hope these unconnected hints may induce persons of 
more ability, and better means of information, to go more largely 
into it. 

** Agriculture. like other arts, must depend for its advancement on 
experiments; but wheu these experiments are conducted on just 
principles, and in conformity to a correct theory, the road to improve- 
ment may be much shorte ned, and the labor and expense of attempts 
that cannot be expected to succeed, will frequently be avoided. 

“By a due attention to the rules | have mentioned, and others that 
will readily occur toa reflecting mind, | am persuaded there is hardly 
a ‘ee or a plant which belongs to any part of the oid continent within 
the temperate zones, that might not be naturalized in some parts 
of the United States, and that without the waste of time or labor in a 
succession of fruitless experiments. 

‘It may be thought, that as our climate is subject to greatef 
extremes than that of Europe, the country 1s not capable of producing 
some plants that flourish there. This, no doubt, is true, as to a large 
portion of the United States, with respect to some trees and perennial 
plants; but those vegetables that are useful to man, are, the greater 
part of them, annual, and, for their production, 1 am inclined to think 
our climate has the advantage of the more temperate one of 
Europe. Indian corn. a grain second in utility only to wheat. if it be 
second, requires a degree of warmth, that in Europe i is only found in 
the more southern regions. Inevery part of the United States, from 
north to south, it is cultivated with success. 

** Cotton, a plant of such extensive use, which flourishes to so great 


* Mr. Strickland’s communication to the Board of Agriculture. 
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a degree throughout nearly or quite one-half the extent of our country, 
is only known as an object of cultivation in some small districts in 
the southern parts of Europe. 

“The near resemblance between the climate of United States and Chi- 
na has been already mentioned; perhaps no two countries on the face 
of the globe are more alike in this respect. That climate certainly can- 
not be thought a bad one, which of ail others has been found most favora- 
ble to haman life, and the richest in vegetable productions.”—pp. 
34—36. 

The respective advantages of climate of our Atlantic states, and 
western Europe, are summed up and compared in the following 
impressive mauner: 

‘*Unfavorable comparisons of the climate of the United States 
with that of the western countries of Enrope, in regard to the greater 
extremes of heat and cold, and more frequent and sudden varieties of 
weather in the former, are often made by Europeans, and, in some 
respects, perhaps not wholly without foundation; but I doubt whether 
the balance of advantages, if it be really in favor of Europe, is so in 
any very considerable degree. Some countries in Europe itself are 
much more subject to these extremes than others, and yet the inhabi- 
tants of the former are not inferior to those of the latter in health, 
bodily strength, or longevity. As has been observed in this essay, 
the thermometer has a much wider range in the eastern parts of 
France than the western, vet I believe that the native inhabitants of 
Brittany and Poitou, have never been thought superior in corporeal or 
mental qualities to those of Burgundy and Champaigne. The win- 
ters of the south of Germany, especially the more eastern part, are 
much more severe, and the heat of summer greater than on the 
Atlantic coast in the same latitudes, yet the inhahitants of the former 
are as robust and long-lived as those of other countries in Europe. 
The changes of temperature te which our climate is subject, are 
seldom, if ever so sudden, as niost persons engaged in active life go 
through daily, without injury, in winter and summer, in exchanging 
the temperate warmth of an apartment, forthe open air. Our domes- 
tic animals average fairly with those of Europe. With respect. to 
vegetable life, it is true, that the greater cold of winter deprives us of 
varions useful! trees and perennial plants that flourish in more northern 
latitudes in Europe: but, on the other hand, the greater heat of 
summer enables us to cultivate with success many valuable annuals, 
that cannot be brought to maturity in the north or middle of Europe. 
The cotton plant and Indian corn, both of inestimable value, are 
eultivated on a large scale, andare an abundant source of wealih and 
comfort, the former throughout an extensive region, comprehending 
the greater part of the southern states, and the latter in the whole 
extent of our country. 

‘In one point of comparison, I think our climate has the advan- 
taze of that of the more northern and western parts of Europe. The 
westerly winds, which carry with them the mild temperature of the 
Atlantic, are loaded with its vapors: and while we enjoy bright skies, 
aida clear. elastic air, for the greater part of the year, those countries, 
f>- much longer and more frequent periods, are enveloped in fogs, 
or obscured by clouds. This state of weather is not wholly without 
its advantages, but, on the whole, the balauce seems to me, in this 
respect, in our favor. 
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“There is, however, one aspect in which the climate of a con- 
siderable portion of the territory of the United States may, perhaps, 
appear less favorable to Europeans, than that of any great extent of 
country in the more temperate parts uf Europe. Flat countries, 
intersected with stagnant waters, or sluggish streams, in hot or tem- 
perate climates, are almost uniformly less healthy than high lands, 
through which the water-courses pass with great rapidity; and the 
eomparitive unhealthiness goes on increasing, with the distance from 
the poles. ‘The southeru coasts of Europe, from the Pyrenees along 
the Atlantic shores of Spain and Portugal to Gibraltar, and from 
Gibraltar, to the Bosphorus, are generally mountainous, while the 
more northern countries bordering on the German sea, and on the 
southern shores of the Baltic, from Calais to St. Petersburgh, are 
uniformly low and level. If in the formation of these regions, the 
northern had been mountainous, and the southern flat and intersected 
with sluggish waters, it seems highly probable that the southern 
would have been comparatively more unhealthy than they now are. 

“The sea-coast of the United States is generally hilly, from 
Maine to New- York. Further south is a belt of level land, narrower 
at the north, but increasing in breadth towards the south, until it forms 
a great extent of country, comprehending the whole maritime part 
of the southern states, from Maryland to the western limits of Louisi- 
ana, to which may be added, the southern part of the basin of the 
Mississippi, and its tributary streams. In this tract of country, as 
extensive as some of the larger kingdoms of Europe, though there are 
mauy districts that are far from being very unhealthy, the climate in 
general is thought less favorable to the European races of men, than 
that of the northern states, or the hilly country in the same latitudes, 
between the Mississippi and the Atlantic. To what cause is it owing, 
that the soil of this great tract of country is mostly cultivated by 
slaves, the descendents of those formerly imported from the coasi of 
Guinea? And how does it happen, that their number, in comparison 
with that of the whites, goes on in an increasing ratio from north to 
south? Does this proceed from moral or physical causes, or from 
both combined? That the former have contributed tothe introduction 
of slaves from Africa, into our southern country, seems unquestionable. 
The products of this region, the tobaeco of Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, and the rice of South-Carolina and Georgia, meeting 
a ready market and good prices in Europe, occasioned a great and 
increasing demand for labor, and in latier times, the successful 
cultivation of cotton, which has now become by far the most 
considerable product for exportation in the United States, has added 
greatly to that demand. Furiber tothe north, the chief products of 
agriculture being either unsuited to transportation by sea, or like 
those of Europe, they have been less sought afierabroad. It is owing 
to this diversity, that while African slaves were freely admitted into 
all the English colonies. very few were received in the northern, while 
they were readily bought up in all the southern maritime country, 
where, to this day, almost the whole field labor is performed by their 
descendants? Or is this diversity owing. in part, to the difference of 


climate [ have referred to?—pp. 42, 44. 

How much more dignified and useful, for our distinguished profession- 
al men of Virginia, (andthe supposed author of this essay is one of the 
most distinguished,) to occupy their leisure in lucubrations of this 
kind, than in party squabbles and political wrangling—the petty 
intrigues of elections, and the scurrilous animosity of newspapers. 
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Early Silk Manufacture in this Country. 


[FROM THE HISTORICAL MAGAZINE. 


The introduction of a new branch of profitable industry into a 
country, must necessarily attract much public interest, as being 
immediately connected with the prosperity and happiness of all its 
inhabitants. Recendy, much attention has been awakened, by 
etlorts tu promote on au extensive scale, by meaus of societies . and 
lacorporated companies, the culture of the mulberry tree, with an 
ultimate view to the production of silk, either for exportation in a raw 
state, or for domestic manufacture. ‘The legislature of several states, 
have favored these efforts by liberal and valuable charters, and con- 
gress has considered the matter of so much importance as to make it, 
through its committees, (selécted with great care,) the subject of 
minute and expensive investigatiou. During the progress of legisla- 
tive action, which has at ditlerent times, within a few years past, 
been had on this subject, various statements have been made, both 
in memorials of petitiouers, aud in reports of committees, that are 
not only deficientin the presentment of many particulars of interest, but 
exceeding erroneous in those that are given. Our object in alluding 
to this matter, is not to shed any new light on the processes of producing 
raw silk, or its manufacture afterwards. We profess no knowledge 
on the subject derived from practical experience, nor have we any 
specious or learned theory to preseut. Butour only object at present, 
is to preserve some facts connected with the early history of the 
silk culture, which we cannot doubt, from present appearances, is 
destined to open a wide and profitable field for the exercise of Ameri- 
can industry and skill. The subject may be dwelt upon hereafter 
more elaborately. 

In a collection of Essays, published by Jared Elliot, of Killing- 
worth, Connecticut, a gentleman who united in himself the three 
professions of a divine, a physician, and an agriculturist, we find 
many interesting particulars in relation to the production of silk. Mr. 
Elliot was an honorary member of the ‘Society eslablished in 
London, for the encouragement of arts, manufactures and commerce,” 
and his zeal for making experiments which might result in benefit to 
America, was quickened into greater exertion, from his connection 
with that institution. The society, as appears from a pamphlet 
published by them in London, in 1761, note the following gentlemen 
as their American correspondents, who were also to pay premiums 
in their respective colonies, ‘for merchantable raw silk, raised and 
produced therein,” viz: Dr. Jared Elliot, the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Clap, (President of Yale College,) and Jared Ingersol, Esq. of 
Connecticut; Benjamin Franklin, L. L. D., and John Hughes, 
Esq. of Pennsylvania; George Pollock, Cullen Pollock, and John 
Rutherford, Esqrs., North-Carolina. 

The premiums were arranged by the London society, as fol- 
lows : 

“For every pound weight of cocoons produced in the province of 
Georgia, in the year 1761, of a hard, weighty, and good substance, 
wherein one worm only has spun, three-pence. 

“For every pound weight of cocoons produced in the same year, 
of a weaker. lighter, spotted or bruised quality, though one worm 
only has spun in them, two-pence. 

VOL. X—NO. 3. 20 
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“For every pound weight of cocoons produced in the same year, 
wherein two worms have interwoven themselves, one-penny. 

These premiums were, by resolution of the society, tobe paid, so 
far as the province of Georgia was concerned, by Mr. Ottolenghe, 
superintendent of the silk culture therein, “to every person who 
would bring bis or her balls or cocoons tu the public filature at Sa- 
vannah, according to notice (then) sent to Georgia.” 

The mode of proof to establish claims to premiums was minutely 
regulated. The fact to be established, was “that the silk has been 
actually and bona fide reeled from cocoons of the ciaimant’s own 
raising aod produce;”” and the sum which should be paid by the 
society’s correspondents, were to be repaid to them or order, seve- 
rally, by the society, upon receiving accounts of the same, prop- 
erly attested. 

It appears that the first attempt in this country to cultivate the silk 
business, was made in Georgia. The writer is not informed with 
regard tothe time of its commencement there, but from a note appen- 
ded to the essay of Doctur Elliot, and which is quoted at length, it 
certainly appears that tbe enterprise of Georgia, under the adminis- 
uation of Gov. Oglethorpe, first embarked in the manufacture of the 
American silk. ‘The note is quoted at length, as it refers to an 
“account from Georgia.” not in the possession of the writer, but which 
may be yet preserved, and in the possession of others. 

* By a late account from Georgia,” says Doctor Elliot, “it appears 
that the silk manulactory is in a flourishing way. inthe year 1797, 
the weight of silk balls received at the filature, was ouly 1052; last 
year produced 7040, and this year already, above 10,000; and it is 
very remarkable, that the raw silk exported from Georgia, sells at 
London from two to three shillings a pound, more than that from any 
other part of the world.” 

At the time when Mr. Elliot’s essay was published, Georgia was 
increasing in the silk business. The writer is unacquainted with 
the reasons that have since led to its abandonment. Georgia, Peun- 
sylvania and Connecticut, were specially selected as silk districts. 

he reason of this selection probably, was, that it was deemed ini por- 
tant to test the advantages of difierent climates in raising the mulberr 
tree and the production of silk. The writer is not informed wit 
regard to the result of experiments, if any were made, in Pennsylva- 
nia. The condition on which premiums were to be granted in Con- 
necticut, as Connected with the resolutions of the ‘London Society,” 
was, that a public filature should be established in the colovy, under 

the direction of the correspondents of the society, “to which every 
person should bring his or her ball or cocoons.” <A severe loss was 
sustained by those who were engaged in the silk business in Georgia, 
in the year 1758, by the filature or store-house taking fire, aud being 
consumed, together with a quantity of raw silk, and eight thousund 
weight of cocoons. The quantity destroyed, enables us to form some 
judgment with regard tothe extent of the silk business at thar early 
day. Doctor Elliot says, that in the year when his essay was written, 
(1759,) those who had given their attention to the production of silk 
in Counecticut, informed him that “it was more profitable than any 
other ordinary business.” He gives the two following authorities as 
confirmatory of his opinion. 

He says, ‘some years past, | asked a man of good faith and credit, 
who bad then made the most silk of any among us, what profit 
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might be made of it; his reply was, that he could make a yard 
of silk, as cheap as he could make a yard of linen cloth, of exght run 
tu the pound, &e. A woman of experience in this busines, told me, 
thal in the short time of feeding the worms and winding the silk halls, 
she could earn enough to hire a good spinner the whote year. I have 
not (adds the Doctor,) the least scruple of the informers veracity, 
but how far their capacity might serve for an exact calculation, I 
know not.” 

The writer has been unable to ascertain the precise time when the 
colonists of Connecticut first directed their attention to the production 
ofsilk. That it was faranterior to the time specified in the memorial 
recently presented to the legislature, for the incorporation of a 
cuuspany, (upen which memorial and corresponding report of a 
cominittee, a charter has been granted,) is shown conclusively by 
the following extract from Doctor Elliot’s essay. 

‘he Doctor says, “1 have been informed that at a place called 
Falkner’s Island, which lyeth upposite to Guildford, there are vast 
numbers of yonng shvots (mulberry) which grow with such eager- 
ness and obstinacy, that notwithstanding all endeavors to destroy 
them, the utmost efforts of the proprietors of the island, both by 
plough and scythe, has been used successively. many years as good 
hap is, without being able to accomplish it. A number of us here, 
(iillingworth,) and io the neighboring towns, with the leave of the 
owners, design to supply ourselves from them the next spring; for 
I apprehend that this way of transplanting young trees, will be the 
most expeditious, to get furnished for the silk trade.” 

As the essay from which the above extract is made, was written 
about eighty years ago, and the “plough and scythe” had been used 
for many years anterior to that period, in attempts to extirpate the 
mulberry, the planting of the trees must have been soon after the 
settlement of the colony. As we intend to confine this article to the 
early history ofthe silk culture in our country. (reserving for a future 
number, its decline and subsequent advancement;) it may be pardon- 
able in us to pay a tribute of respect to the memory of a gentleman, 
to whose valuable labors we are chiefly indebted for the facts stated 
in this number. We cannot do better, than by saying, that in the 
quietness of his character, in his social enjoyments. in his hours of 
meditation, and in the innocence as well as usefulness of bis labors, 
he seems to have afforded a_ practical illustration of the truth of oue 
of his paragraphs on the culture of trees. * Such groves (says he,) 
are proper places for retirement, study and meditation; this will 
have weight with those who love contemplation—those who are 
wise and good; he that is not company for himself, when alone, 
will be none of the most pleasing and edifying company for 
others; shallow minds who have no fund for their own enter- 
tainment, will afford but poor entertainment for others. The 
loneliness of a grove. the solemn shade, the sofi wurmer of the air 
in the tree-tops, all conspire to soothe our passions, calm the 
perturbation of the mind, recover our fleeting, wandering thoughts, 
and fix them on proper objects; here is true pieasure and serenity 
bevond ail that pomp or noise can give: surely it is not without 
foundation, that in all ages and countries, trees and shady groves 
have been the favorite sabjects of poets, both heathen and divine. 
It is veedless, and no owould be endless to reene what has been 
written on this darling subject; and | cannot forbear turning to one 
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passage in Isaiah, the beauty of which has not been taken notice 
of. “The mountains and hills shall break forth before you into 
singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands.” This 
(says the Doctor,) is eqpressed with a grandeur and dignity. well 
adapted to the sublime subject, and is truely exalted and poetical. 





Cultivation of Sweet Potatoes. 


[FROM THE TENNKSSEE FARMER.] 


In the cultivation of every thing, we should consider of 
what kind it is, to what climate it belongs, and what kind of soil 
is best adapted to its production. From a neglect to consider 
these things, many unsuccessful efforts have been made to raise the 
sweet potato. The sweet potato is a native of a warm climate, 
and of a light sandy soil. We should then, as far as possible, 
endeavor to combine these two things, by a judicious selection of a 
piece of ground upon which to raisethem. | will give you the plan 
which I have adopted in raising sweet potatoes, which has been very 
successful. Perhaps some who have heretofore failed, may be ena- 
bled to succeed better, by adopting it. 

Some time in March, when I think the hard frosts are over, I take 
my potatoes from the cellar, where they have been kept through the 
winter. I prepare a bed in my garden, by levelling the surface of 
the ground: I then spread my potatoes over it, until they are not 
more than two or three inches thick: | then cover them with the 
rich surface soil, just so deep as I think necessaay to prevent their 
being injured by light frosts. In this situation I let them remain 
untilthe season for planting. 

Early in the spring, I select what [ suppose will be a suitable 

iece of ground. In making this selection, I choose a piece which 
ies fair to the sun, is tolerably rich, and considerably sandy. 1 
break it up deep, and then let it remain until 1 wish to plant, which 
is some time between the middle of May and the first of June. I 
then plough again, and harrow well, so as to make it as mellow as 
possible. I then take a one-horse bar-share plough, and ridge up my 
ground by throwing three furrows together. This done. | cross it 
with a single furrow at the distance of about three feet. A very 
slight operation with the boe afterwards prepares my hills, for I do 
not want them — large, nor high. I now go to my bed, and find 
my potatoes are all nicely sprouted, and those nearest the surface are 
up, and some of them have two and three leaves; but none, or but 
few, have yet any roots. I carefully remove the earth so as not to 
break the sprouts from my potaotes—for if they are broken off, they 
are destroyed. I put two or three potatoes in a hill, according as they 
are large or small, being careful always to leave the tops of the 
sprouts out of the ground, or near the surface, as they may be more 
or less advanced—so that when | am done planting, my potatoes are 
up, or nearly so. 

You are now ready to inquire of me, what I have gained by this 
process? I answer, several things. First, my hills are now light 
and mellow and ready to receive and nourish the young roots when 
they start—not baked, or rendered compact by the heavy spring rains. 
Secondiy, 1 have completely subdued the grass and weeds, for they 
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all had started to grow between the time of breaking my ground and 
the time of making the hills. I have then, avoided all the trouble 
and labor of scraping down the hills two or three times before the 
potatoes are up, or while they are so small as not to admit of being 
hilled with the hoe. Thirdly, the earth and the season have uow 
become warm, and my potatoes grow up rapidly. I work my _pota- 
toes in the following way. When the vines have elongated half 
way down the hills, I pass twice between the hill, each way with a 
bull-tongue plough; this mellows the ground. I then witha hoe, 
cover, say one third of the vine, leaving the remainder out, but yet 
so as not to make the hill very large.—This is all the work they 
require; for before the grass and weeds have time to start, the vines 
have so covered the ground as to smother them. ‘Two years ago I 
did not plant my potatoes until the 7ih day of June. The season 
was unfavorable; yet [ made a fine crop, and the largest potatoes of 
the kind I have ever seen in Tennesse. 


A SMALL FARMFR. 
Hopewell, Feb. 10, 1836. 





On the abuse and proper treatment of Work- Horses. 
(FROM THE FARMER’S REGISTER. ] 


I was much pleased with a communication signed W, from 
Charlotte. in the February No. of your useful and valuable journal, 
on the feeding of work-horses. In no other portion of the globe, 
where that invaluable animal, the horse, is domesticated, is he more 
esteemed, more lavishly fed, and yet at the same time, more cruelly 
and shamefully ueglected, than in Virginia, east of the Blne Ridge, 
and | am always pleased to see any effort made to meliorate the 
condition of this faithful and steadfast friend of man. It has been 
frequeutly a matter of astonislment to me, that the Virginians, with 
their proverbial fondness for the horse, (to say nothing of his acknowl- 
edged and indispensable value) should always have been, and 
continue to be culpably ignorant or negligent in what I will call 
horse-husbandry. Nine men out of ten pay no kind of regard either 
to his comfort or his nature. He is treated more as a machine made 
of wood or iron, than asa living being. In winter he is exposed in 
wretched hovels to the “peltings of the pitiless storm,” and in 
summer he is imprisoned in the same miserable gaols, to inhale the 
noxious stench and malaria arising from the putrescent excrement 
and filth of his stall. Afier a hard day’s work, or ride, the unthink- 
ing (not to say unfeeling) owver (or brute) alights from the back of 
this faithful and jaded friend, and instead of going to his stall—in 
person attending to his food—seeing that it is neither too ninch nor 
too little, and of the right sort, and causing his stiffened joints to be 
rubbed, and the perspiration and dast to be curried from bis skin and 
a soft bed thrown down, upon which the wearied creature may repose 
and resuscitate himself for the morrow’s labor, as common gratitude 
and interest both would suggest, this submissive and uncomplaining 
servant is coldly consigned over to the tender mercies of the slave; 
and too frequently, afier a day perhaps of uuprecedented labor, spends 
a night of corresponding inquietude and misery. No wonder then, 
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that we so frequently see such woe-begone and miserable looking 
jades tottering along in our teams. No wonder that the horse is 
becoming short-lived, and, as many farmers think unworthy of 
raising; and no wonder that that long-eared, stubborn, ill contrived 
wretch, that thrives upor beating, the mule, is so fast succeeding 
and shoving out this noble animal. Your correspondent has well 
observed, “that the master’s attention is half feed.” Yes, sir, in this 
word attention is comprised, the whole wisdom of horse management; 
and this necessary attention needs no pbrenological bump for its 
developemeat; neither need a man “like a poet or a painter, be 
born with it”—for it is so siinple that any man, be he white or black, 

may learn it, or be made to learn tt. Were 1 asked what is the 
best method for keeping horses in good order? without stopping even 
to glance at what kiod of food they ate, | should promptly answer 
attention. This is the wnole and only secret; for whilst some kinds 
of food are decidedly better and cheaper than others, yet with atten- 
tion a healthy horse will thrive on any food that he will eat. In 
the first place, attend to your stable—make it a comfortable house— 
let it keep out the rain and ward off the winter winds. In summer 
when the weather is fair and hot, when you take out of harness at 
night, feed your horses in a lot adjoining the stable (leaving the 
stable door open in case of rain)—-for it is too bad after a horse has 
labored hard all day, to cage him up in a narrow cell all night; turn 
him into a lot aud fet him wallow and walk about and enjoy the cool 
breezes. At least oncea week (for the horse is a cleanly animal) 
clean out your stalls and throw the litter into your farm-pen. You 
will add greatly to your stock of year’s manure. and infinitely to the 
health and comfort of your horse. As often as you clean out your 
stalls (or ofiener) maké your ostler throw an armful of straw or leaves 
into each. Water regularly. Bleed not unfrequently. As olten as 

ou think of it, if it is once a day, throw a small quantity of salt 
into the trough of each horse; and, finally, eurry and rub in the 
morning, at noon, and at night: and whatever you may feed on, the 
increased strength and ability of your horse will amply compensate 
you for all trouble; and if a blooded horse, will be worth two of the 
best mules that ever were captured in Sante Fe. But the trouble 
(this great enemy to the happines of the horse.) although it seems 
formidable at a distance, when you approach, it dissipates to nothing. 
Get into the habit yourself of attending to the comfort of your horse, 
aod get vour ostler or head ploughman into the habit, and be will 
svon take all the trouble off of your hands. Let vour ostler find out, 
that you are defermined to have “your horses attended to—that you can, 
ata glance, tell whether they have been rubbed, curried, Xe. &e., 
as they should have been, and you will have no farther trouble than 
to walk to your stable night and morning and look in. As soon as 
you convince him that this thing shall be done, be will do it; for one 
kind of work isthe same thing to a slave as another—and he will do 
or not do this or any other work well as the master permits him. 

Of the different kinds of food used for horses, my experience tells 
me, that what is generally in this section of the country, called 
“chopping,” that is, cut-straw and meal of any kind mixed together 
is decidedly the cheapest, and best general food. It is far preferable 
to corn and fodder in the usual way, With the horse, as with all 
other animals, an occasional change i is of great service. Our neigh- 
bers over the Blue Ridge, whose horses are always fat, make their 
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“chopping” of rye-straw and rye-meal; but we, on this side, who 
adopt this mode of feeding at all, do not much care what kind of 
straw or meal we use. For the last three months I have been feeding 
six horses on ‘ship-stufl’” and corn meal, (half and half) and cut 
wheat siraw—occasioually alternating with cut shucks; and I find it, 
if not the best, certainly as good, and cheaper than any other diet I 
have ever used. By this method, when they are not at work (when 
at work I give them corn and fodder at 12 o’clock,) my horses cost 
me a bushel of ship-stuffand a bushel of corn-meal per head per 
mouth; the straw | count as nothing. My ship-stuff cost ne two 
shillings per bushel. Itis frequently boaght at 25 cents. I have not 
used one ponnd of blade fodder, and calculate by the saving, to sell 
fodder to twice the amount I paid for the ship-staff; and my borses 
are as fat, or fatter than | ever had them in the winter. After clover 
comes in, I use little or no fodder—but feed on green or half-cured 
clover, and but little else; for a horse will frequently leave untouched 
the corn in his trough, if you fill up his rack with enough green 
clover to keep him guing all night. I cut the clover in the morning, 
and let it partially wilt in the field till night, on which | feed at night 
and the ensuiug day. Were it not so amazingly convenient to toss 
ten ears of coru and a bundie of fodder to a horse, I am sure I 
should never give a grain of corn in the uatural state as long as I 
live. Itis a heating, indifferent food—and convenience and the dread 
of a very little trouble, | am convinced, are the causes which induce 
the great mass of farmers to persist in it—for whether we consult 
economy, or the welfare of the horse, we should certainly abandon it. 
I give my horses a quart of meal and ship-stuff’ a head, mixed up in 
half a bushel of cut-straw at a feed, in a square box, made for the 
purpose, holding fifteen bushels. I mix the corn-meal and ship-stuff 
together, and at each mixing [ crumble up three or four bundles of 
lug tobacco.and mix along with it. This answers two valuable pur- 
poses: it neutralizes that predisposition to eustiveness, (and conse- 
quently colic) common to horses in the winter season, and which 
prevents **Cuffee” from robbing the troughs, which, whether it be a 
part and parcel of bis very nature, or from a principle of lex talionis, 
(to wrong the master because he considers himself wronged,) he will 
be sure todo, noless you by some means prevent him, even though 
you were to give hima bushel of meal and a ham of bacon a day. 
‘I'he horse is a noble, generous, ill-used animal. He ministers to 
man’s pleasures and wants. In peace or in war, for work or for fun, 
he is the same docile, subservient, willing obedient frieud—and if, 
Mr. Editor, these hasty lines, and imperfect description of what I 
have found to be an economical and healthful diet, can be of an 
service either to the “gallant steed” or to the “galled jade,” he is 
welcome to the half hour I have devoted to it. R. C. 


The best method of destroying the Bee-moth, or of preserving 
tts ravages among Bees. : 


[FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL REPOSITORY AND JOURNAL]. 
The whole tribe of moths and butterflies propagate their species by 


eggs, which thie females deposite in situations anc substances in which 
the offspring caterpillar may find its appropriate food the moment it 
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is disclosed. The female moth is endowed by the all-wise Author of 
its existence, with a most wonderful sagacity and skill, in anticipating 
the wants of the young grubs, when they escape from the eggs and 
have no mother to direct or provide forthem. ‘The numerous species 
of moths and butterflies seldom live more than a few days after de- 
positing their eggs for a future progeny. ‘The period at which the 
eggs are hatched after depositiou, depends much on the temperature 
of the atmosphere ; by exposure to the cold of an ice-house in sammer, 
the hatching may be retarded, as it may be hastened by a heated 
atmosphere in the winter or spring. In general, the eggs of moths 
remain locked up during winter, in the secure spot which the mother 
insect had selected, and are hatched into grubs or worms by the 
genial heat of spring. 

The silk worm mother, when unrestrained in its natural habits, 
deposites its eggs on the leaves of trees and carefully glues them to 
the leaves, that they may not be shaken off by the wind or washed 
away by rains; and the larve, as soon as disclosed, finds its nutri- 
ment in the leaf by which it is sustained. The moth that produces 
the caterpillar, (Phalaena neustria,) and that which produces the 
canker worm (Phalaena vernatu pecket,) attach their eggs to the 
branches of fruit trees, that the ensuing vernal heat may bring the 
young brood into existence, where they find their food in the buds 
and leaves just expanding The moth from which comes the worm 
called the borer, and the insect from which proceeds the peach tree 
worm, deposite their eggs on the bark of trees, that the larve may 
penetrate into its substance for support. The mischievous curculio 
stingsthe young fruit and deposites its eggs, where the young maggot 
will find its nourisliment aud at the same time its vehicle to convey it 
tothe earth for a more permanent residence. The diminutive moth 
whose progeny preys upon woollen cloth, selects that article as a 
nitus for her eggs. To those instances numerous others might be 
added. 

The true bee-moth, according to Dr. T. M. Harris, Phalienu 
tinae cerenea Linneus, is a native of Europe. but he has been intro- 
duced and naturalized in our country. This insect makes its appear- 
ance in April or May, according to the warmth of the season, and 
continues its depredations among bees until October. It appears in 
the form of a small miller or nocturnal butterfly, the same that we 
see fluttering about our lights in a summer’s evening. It is smaller 
than a bee, of a greyish colour, paler towards the head, glossy brown 
or purplish uear the outer margin of the wings. They have four 
wings, but seldom soar high in the air; they are frequently seen 
attached to some substance apparently motionless, but on the approach 
of danger, they instantly leap off with great rapidity. 

These pernicious objects discover a peculiar disposition to molest 
bees, and propagate their species in bee-hives. ‘They lie concealed 
in the grass during the day, and effect their mischievous purpose in 
the night; when, by the aid of a light, they may be seen in great 
numbers, hovering about the apiary, to which they are allured by 
the sweet odor from the hives. The female moth makes every effort 
to deposite her eggs within the hive, but failing to find admittance she 
Jays them about the lower edges and crevices, as near to the entrance 
as she can; and it sometime happens, probably, that they are 
carried into the hive by the legs of the bees. The eggs according to 
the course of nature, hatched into caterpillars or worms, having 
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sixteen feet and a reddish head. ‘These creatures soon wend their 
way into the hive; aud vot uufrequently they have been known, 
with their strong jaws, to cut a clanuel of their own size, through 
the substance of an iuch board, to obtain admittance. The worms, 
when arrived at maturity, coustruct au oblong oval pod or cocoon, in 
which they envelope themselves. In this situation they remain to 
eularge and extend their covering, leaving an openiug for the head; 
aud while in their armour, thus formed, they are perfectly secure 
from auy auuoyance of the bees. They feed on the wax and cou.b, 
devouring aud guawing down the cells which contain the eggs and 
the young bees until they are wholly destroyed. At length the cat- 
erpillars, are changed iuto a chrysalis state, their bodies are coutracted 
within their cocvon, they cease to feed, and in due time they are 
transturmed into a winged insect, the true bee-moth. Here the 
insects Coutinue to increase in uum.er, ull the whole order and econ- 
omy of the domicile is interrupted ; and the bees, being overpowered, 
either «ie, or in despair quit their hive to the enemy, the first or 
second year of their attack. 

The moths disclosed from the cocoons seek an exit from the hive, 
when they couple; and the females having deposited their eggs in a 
suitable nidus, soon perish, leaving to the hive in autumn @ numer- 
ous progeny to be transformed into their peifect state in the ensuing 
sprog. The moths thus transformed pursue the same train of ac- 
tions to propagate the species, which had been pursued by the parent 
insects of the preceding year; and it is not improbable, that two or 
more geuerations are reared in succession the same season. ‘These 
destructive insects are more prevaleut in some local situations than 
in others; in some places the stock of bees is entirely annihilated, 
and all attempts to ¢ultivate them are abandoued. 

The female moth is remarkably fertile, laying 400 or 500 eggs in 
a season. The precise time when the female deposites her eggs, 
and the time required for their hatching, has bitherto eluded my 
research; but [ have known moths to appear early in April, and at 
one time have seen a worm thrust out of a bive by the bees in the 
mouth of March. The process, both of hatehing aud transforma- 
tiou, is promoted by the heat within the hive. There is always in the 
hive with the moths and grubs a quantity of web, resembling that of 
the spider, the use of which. as [ conceive, is to entangle the eggs to 
prevent them from being spread abroad and lost and to serve as a 
sort of cradle for the young grubs. About the middle of May, 1828, 
I perceived upon the floor-board of a hive, a mass of web, in which 
were numerous grubs, from the size of a uveedle’s point to that of 
half an inch in length. When this web is observed in or about a 
hive, it may be certainly known that the bive is infested with insects. 
I inelosed a number of full-grown caterpillars in a box for experi- 
meut. They immediately spun their cocoon, in which they envel- 
oped themselves, and in this chrysalis state they remained until July 
and August, when they made an aperture with their bead, through 
which they escaped, and expanding their wings, launched into the 
air. Thus the disgusting caterpillar, which so lately crept on sixteen 
feet. now is seen to fly with that gracefulness and ease peculiar to the 
butterfly, one of the most clegant and active of the winged insccw. 
Here we may recognise the Deity in his wondertul works! 
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In October, 1830, I took from a bee-hive which I purchased, abo: t 
twenty cocoous containing chrysalis, put them iute a box glazed on 
one side, and kept them in moderate temperature througii the wint Te 
In the month of July aod August they were transformed into win ed 
moths; a part of which were double the size of others, probab'y 
cesignative of the diflerent sexes; but | was surprised to observe one 
among them, a beautiiul snow white miller.* Ll put a quautry of 
houey comb in the box, with the hope of procuring a nursery, that 
I might be able to discover their habits and mode of propagation, but 
they survived but a few days. 


Methods by which the Bee-moth may be Destroyed. 


The extermination of this destructive species of insects is abso- 
lutely impracticable, by any means that art can devise; but their 
number may be cousiderably diminisied in any local situation, aud 
their ravages auong apiaries may be eutirely prevented. Dottles 
with a little hones or syrup at the bottom, placed near the hives, 
will entrap multitudes. Tf open shallow vessels, containing a mix- 
ture of sweetened water, to a piut of which a gill of vinegar be added, 
are placed within their range, they will be euticed to sip the liquor 
by which they will become intoxicated and drowned by hundreds. 
hey should be burnt the next :morning, lest by the heat of the sun 
ant air they become re-uscitated. If lights were placed near the 
hives, astill greater number would be allured to the traps, where they 
may be destroyed. 

When these insects have got possession of a hive, they cannot by 
any means in our power be expelled; the only remedy consists in 
the removal of the beesiuto another hive. It would be preposterous 
to suppose that any article could be applied to the insect, while in its 
cocoon in the interior of the bive, that would efleci its desiruction. 
Common salt has been recommended, but [have inelosed the worms in 
a box containing marine salt, and they bave covered themselves with 
their web and! remained there six months, when they were transformed 
into the miller. [have pui them into a solutiou of alkaline salts, and 
eveu potash, aud they have escaped with impunity. 

Knowing. therefore, the inutility of all our means to effect the 
destruction of the bee-raoth, il anialy reiaains to describe the most 
ei’ ctual expedient to prevent their ravages among our aviaries. 

A proper understanding of the instinctive habits of the female moth 
for the propagation of her species. will indicate the most snecessful 
mode of procedure. it has been already observed, that the lomuie 
selects an appropriate situation as a nidus for ber eggs ; she discovers 
a partiality for the floor of the bee-hive, anticipating the sweets of its 
contents for her dainty offspring. Secluded from the iuiesior of the 
hive, she deposites her eggs about its edges, andl in crevices as near 
its entrance as possible, trustin, to tie instinetive faculty of her 

rogeny to seek their way into the hive. From ail my observations, 

have not been aoic to discover that meths enter bec-hives by the 
common entrance. The bees lave covstantly stationed at their 
avenne 7 powerful and vigilant guard, and on the approach of a moth, 
@ mutual alarm and commotion is observable, aud the assaifaut is soon 
ob'iged to retreat. In locations, however, where moths are very 
numerous, they may, outgeneral their opposers, and ohtain an en- 
trance. From the foregoing considerations it must appear obvious, 
thy the only effectual method to secure the hives from the ravages 


* Probably another insect of different habits. 
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of the great enemy to bees, consists in a close house, to seclude them 
from all access. “his unquestionably atlords the ouly defence, and 
combines all the requisite advantages. 

From three year’s experience, | can affirm that this plan has 
answered my full expectation, and | can rely upon it as a_ perfect 
security. | have no reasuu to suppose that my apiary is in the least 
infested with these insects. The form and dimensions of the house 
whiei I have found convenient, is in leagth proportioned to the 
number of hives whieh it is to contain; the width is about eighteen 
inches, aud the height about two and a half feet, for a single tier of 
hives, with a roof slopiug in front. The front part shonld be entirely 
closed, having apertures at proper distances to correspond with the 
mouths of the several hives to be placed within. The outlet from 
the hive and from the house, should be a little sloping dow owards, 
that the bees may witl greater facility remove obnoxious substances, 
and be better enabled to defend themselves against their enemies. 
The whole wall on the back part should consist of doors furnisted 
with hinges and fastenings. ‘The house is to be placed op posts about 
two and a half feet high; set into the ground and secured from being 
turued over by the wiud. ‘The doors may be shut or left open in the 
day, as circumstances may require, both winter and summer; and 
if thought nec essary, a grating may be placed before the avenue at 
night: Lustead of the honse just described, the hives might be placed 
ia an upper apartment in an out-house, and the height from the 
ground would atlord additional security against the moth. As a 
further precaution, it may be recommended to whitewash the front 
of tue house and the floor-board, which should also be changed 
frequently. 

I subscribe myself the committee’s very humble servant. 


JAMES 'THACHER. 
Plymouth. 





On the Cultivation of Rye. 
[FROM THE FARMER'S LIBRARY.] 


There is no difference between what is called winter and spring 
rye. Winter rye, by sowing it later and later each year in the full, 
will acquire a habit and quality by which it may at length be sown 
inthe spring, and then if is spring rye; or take spring rye and sow it 
very late in the fall, and then a little earlier, each succeeding year, 
and it will become confirmed in the habit of winter rye. 

One circuinsiance favorable to the cultivation ot this kind of grain 
is, that it will grow yearafier year on the saine soil w ithout exbaust- 
ing it, provided the stubble be constantly ploughed under immedi- 
ately. after taking off the crops. Another circumstance peculiar to 
this. plant is, that it will grow very well, and produce the best grain 
for bread on athin gravelly soil, and will flourish well too on the 
richest. 

There is an instance mentioned in the Farmer’s Assistant, of a 
gravelly soil being lignly manured and sowed with rye, in which the 


rye was twice successively eaten off close to the ground by sheep 


breaking in after it had acquired a height of about nine inches the 
first time, and six inches the latter. These croppings, however, only 
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served to make it grow thicker and stronger than before: and when 
harvested it produced at the rate of one hundred and twenty-eight 
bushels to the acre. The author of the above account supposed that 
the crop would have been lost by lodging, had it not been for the two 
successive croppings of the slieep, and suggests the expediency of 
trying similar experiments with wheat. 

It has been remarked that winter rye may be sowed early in the 
spring, and used as pasture during the season; and that it may be 
sown atthe usual time, and serve for a sheep*pasture. awhite during 
the next spring withoutinjury to the crop. It may also be mowed for 
hay two or three times during the summer, when “xan in the spring. 
Butin such culture the ground shonld have much more seed than 
the usual allowance, which for early sowing in the fall is about a 
bushel to the acre, or a bushel and a half for later sowing, Spring 
rye, it is believed, should have this latter allowance, and be sowed as 
early as the ground can be well prepared. 

Rye, that is intended for family use, should, if the weather will 
admit, be harvested eveu as early as when the rye is yet in the milk, 
and left to lie on the ground for some days to dry ane harden. By 
such management the grain will make a miueb whiter flour, though 
perhaps not quite as heavy as when it stands till it is fully ripe. 

When rye is sown successively onthe same soil, the stubble should 
be ploughed under as soon as the crop is taken off, which helps to 
improve the ground and serves to destroy the seeds of weeds. It 

should then lay natil about the first of September, then plong.ed 
again, and the next crop harrowed in. Some have supposed that in 
this way the crops will increase in quantity. 

Rye is subject to adistemper, called the spur. The grains which 
are affected w'th it. are larger than the rest, mostly crooked, bitter to 
the taste, projecting beyond their husks, dark coloured, rongh, and 
deeply furrowed from end to end. This kind of diseased grain some- 
times proves very destructive to those who eat it. In some parts of 
France where the disease prevails most. the peasants who eat it are 
liable to be attacked with adry gangrene inthe extreme parts of the 
body which canses those parts to fall off, almost without pain. **The 
Hotel Dieu at Orleans,” says Duhamel, “has had many of these 
miserable objects who had not any thing more remaining than the 
bare trunk of the body, and yet lived in that condition several days.’ 
It is not every year that the spur produces these effects, and it is ‘said 
that if the grain be kept a certain time before it is eaten, it will not be 
hurtful. It is thought, however, that no very bad effeets have been 
known in this country from eating this kind of rye. 

When we consider that rye flour mixed with corn meal makes a 
wholesome and valuable bread, and can be raised on light soils, which 
under some circumstances may be devoted to that crop betrer than to 
any other; and when it is considered too, that itis not an exhausting 
crop, the raising it cannot be considered an unimportant article of 
domestic economy. 
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PART III. 


* MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Genius vs. Labour.—* Of what use is al! your studying and your books?” said 
an honest farmer to an ingenious artist. “They don’t make the corn grow, nor 
produce vegetables for the market. My Sam does wore good with his plough in 
one month, than vou can de with your books and papers in one year.” 

“What plough does your son use ?” said the artist quietly. 

“Why he uses ’s plough to be sure. I can do nothing with any other. 
By using this plough, we save half the labor, and raise three times as much as we 
did with the old wooden concern.” 

The artist quietiy turned over one of his sheet’s and showed the farmer a draw- 
ing of the lauded plough, saying, “ [ am the inventor of your favorite plough, and 
my name is —.” 

The astonished farmer shook the artist heartily by the hand, and invited him to 
call at the farm house and make it his home as he liked. 








The best of Women.—She who makes her husband and her children happy; who 
reclanns the one from vice, and trains up the other to virtue, 1s a much greater 
character than ladies described in romances, wh se sole occupation is to murder 
mankind with shafts from the quiver of their eyes. 

The ladies ought to send us a few subscribers for this item. 

The Farmer's Schoo! Book, is the title of a volume in 12 mo. of 240 pages just 
published by J. Orville Taylor, publisher of tke Common School Assistant, and 
is one of a series of small volumes which he is publishing, designed as reading 
books in common schools. Price 44 cents. It isa good book, calculated to 
instruct the boy and to implant in his mid the seeds of knowledze aud useful- 
ness. If it is proper for boys to learn “those things which they expect to do 
wheo they are inen,” an lof this no one will express a doubt, nothing can be 
more proper to be put into the hands of those who are soon to become farinors— 
(if the speculating mania should in time abate) than a book which teaches them 
the properties and laws of organic and inorganic matter, which not only instructs 
them in their future business of life but tends to qualify them for the higher 
duties of society, which will tend to make them intelligent, and useful and good 
men. Suchis the character of the work of which we are speaking. An effort 
is now making to “bend the twig’ as it should grow, by providing for our common 
schools, and common school libraries, if a cheap form, a selection of books, 
calculated to make our sons wise’, and we trust better, than their fathers. The 
effort is a noble one, and those engaged in it deserve the commendation, and the 
co-operation, of every friend of civil liberty. 


Cure for the Quinsy Sore Throat.—Salt, soft soap and scotch snuff, an equal 
quantity of each thoroughly mixed together, and applied asa plaster to the part 
affected, is said to bean infallible remedy for quinsy sore throat. 


Cure for the Gout.—*Pray, Mr. Abernethy, what is a gure for the gout?” 
was the question of au indolent luxuriant citizen. Live upon a#ixpence a day, 


and earn it was the reply. * 


Method of preserving Cheese from Worms and Mites.—Grains of whole 
pepper, put into a vessel in which cheese is kept, will drive away the above 
mecationed insects. 
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Alum in paste will prevent mice from gnawing at the backs of books which 
have paper tities pasted on them. We wish our binders to think of this, or some- 
thing better that will anawer the same purpose. 

The most beautiful colour. —Ht is said that the daughter of Aristotle, on being 
asked “which was the most beautiful colour 7” answered. “ That of modesty.” 

Chickens.--Chickens are hatched by the heat of ovens by the natives of Eerme, 
a village in Egypt, they hire themselves all over Egypt for the purpose and 
undertake to deliver two-thirds as many chickens as eggs. ‘The ovens contain 
from forty to eighty thousand eggs, and there are four hundred of them in 
diflevent parts. Each brood oceupies 21 days, and they work their ovens for six 
mouths, prodacing altogether one hundred millions of chickens in six months. 


A remedy for Arsenic.—Tobacco is said to be an infallible prevenive against 
the fatal effects of arsenic, wien taken into ihe stomach. In several Instances, 
where tobacco was swallowed after taking arsenic, no sickness resulted from the 
use of the tobacco, and not the least harm from the arsenic. This is an important 
discovery.--N. Y. Sun. 

Ink.—In the Jast London Literary Gazette, notice is given of a new ink, de- 
signed to supersede the Indian ink in architectural and ottier drawings. It Is 
sud to possess decided advantages over its oriental rival: the color is deeper and 
richer, and it works more freely than the best Indian Ink. 

Mexico.—The Mexican mines, which have vieided for a century or two, on an 
average $10,000,000 peraunum, are at present mostly owned in England. John 
Bull, therefore, will keepa sharp look out for whatever relates to that country. 


Oil from A pgp one Hig discovery has been made in England, by which oil 
may be obtained in greater abundance from the seeds of vegetables, by applying 
to them diluted muriatic acid. 

A fine Ruta Baga Turnip.—Mr. Paul Pratt, of Foxcroft, Penobscot county, 
raised] the present season, a Ruta Baga turnip, measuring thirty-two inches in 


circumference; its weight is not known, as the steelyards in that a 


were not probably big enough. Whatis the use of growling about cold seasons, 


and all that sort o’thing, whea such turmps can be raised ! 


To the Ladies.—It is said, if you fill flower pots about half full of quick lime, 
cover over this a good mould, and the flowers may be thu. obtained in a very 
short ume and at all seasons! ‘lhe earth should be kept slightly moistened an 
pressed dowa whenever it rises by the swelling of the lime. 

Progress of Education.—Out of a population of thirty thousand persons in the 
Scotch Isles, there is but 1U7 above six years of age who cannot read. 

What au example for the free, the wealthy, the republican State of South 
Carolina.-- Ed. 


Beautiful Varieties of Pinks.---Very many beautiful varieties of the pink may 
be obtained by the foilowing process: Just before sun rise, carefully open the 
flower tobe operated upon, and extract the anthers with small pincers. About 
9 o'clock, place the ripe pollen upon the stigma of the flower, and repeat thix two 
or three times in the course of the day. If the act of impregnation has taken 

lace, the flower will fade in 24 or 36 hours, but if not, it will remain in bloom and 
any in which case the attempt must be repeated. This should be done in 
fine weather, andthe flower should be defended from rain or mist. Plarts raised 
from the seeds which have been crossed, bear the forin of the mother, but take 
the color of the male parent. These are less visited by bees than others. These 
are curious facts. ’ 

Progress of Improvement.---The silk handkerchiefs manufactured at the 
Atlantic Silk Establishment, Island of Nantucket ie are of great beauty, resem- 
bling the pongee ‘They are elegantly printed in fast colors, by James Halladay, 
of Lynn, aud cheaper and better than the foreign articles. Scarfs, aprons, with 
printed borders, &c of peculiar fineness, finish and elegance, are also manufac- 
tured at the same establishment. The ingenious Mr. Gay, whose machinery is 
well knowa, has alsu suppiued a desideratum for finishing the silks, which it was 
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thought, would he a serious objection to the introduction of this manufacture into 
our country. He gives aa exquisite satin lustre tu the goods and it is unimpaired 
by washing. Sosays the Boston Mercantile. 

Recipe.---W hen a horse has bots, it may often be known by his biting his sides; 
when lie has many, they often throw himin great pain, and he lays dows, rolls, 
and if not cured soon, dies. When it is believed that a horse has the bots, by 
the above symptoms, give a pint of sweetened miik ; which the bots are foud of, 
an! they will fet go their hold oa the horse, and feast on the milk. Iminediatety 
give the horse a small quantity of oats or other provender, in which put two-thirds 
of a common fig of tobacco pulverised. If he refuses the provender thus mixed, 
steep the same quantity of tohacco in a piat of boiling or warm water, until the 
strength is out, as we say, then put in enough cold water so that the whole wiil fil 
a common juak bottle, and turn it into the horse. When it reaches the bots it 
kills them, as a'l wiil believe, who have ever spit tobacco juice on a worm or 
simiiar insect. ‘Ihe horse m jess than twenty hours will void all his bots; there is 
no «istake in this, though uo pateat has been obtained. 

‘The writer would not have it tried on an old poor horse in the fall or first of 
winter, for he would certainly recover, to the damage of his owner. 

If one worth curiag isaffected with bots, and the symptoms we severe, never 
stop for the milk, but in with the tobacco,---this is the ill all.---Maine farmer. 


Care of Poultry---The celebrated agricultarist, Arthur Young, says, “the 
poultry house should contain an apartment for the general stock to roost tu, au- 
other for setting, a third for fattening, and a fourth for food. Lf the scae is 
larser, there should be a fifth for plucking and keeping feathers. Ifa woman is 
kept purposely te attend them, she should have her cottage contiguous, that the 
sinoke of ber chimucy may play upon the roosting and setting ious; pouly 
never thriving so well as in warmth and smoke; an observation as old as Colu- 
— and strongly confirmed by the quantity bred in the smoky cabins of 

reland.” 


--- 


A Contrast.-- If the beauties of the earth are so fading and its bounties so soon 
perish---if the loveliest scenes of naiare lose theiy charms, and a few gr sala | 
yeas break the spell that binds us to those whom we love best---if the figure o 
earth is changed by its own convulsions---if the form of human government 
and the monuments of huwmaa power aud skill cannot endure---if evn systems of 
philosophy that predominated in one age are exploded in another---if nothing op 
the earth beneath or the water under the earth, preserves its form anclanged, 
what is there that remains forever the same ?---what is there over which autum- 
nal winds and wintry frosts have no power? what does not pass away while we 
are struggling with calamity? what is that proof against the fuctuauonus of 
homan opimon and the michtof the oceau’s waves and the convulsions by which 
mountains are heaved up from their deep foundations ? 

It is the God, by whom these mighty works are done, by whose hands this great 
globe was first moulded, aad has ever since heen fishioned according to his will, 
Hast thou not heard that the everlasting God, Jehovah, the creator of the ends 
of the earth fainteth not, neither 1s he weary ? 

Cruse of Tznorance, &c.---The reason why many people know comparatively 
nothing, is because they never can bear to be ¢o/d any thing. 

Every body knows something which nohody else knows. The wisest man, 
therefore, may learn something from the most égnorant. 

Mauy people are so absur liy afvaid of eapostag their ignorance, that they keep 
it as jong as they live, and engrave it on their foreheads to be read by all men. 

The most ignorant ought not to be ashamed of seeking for more knowledge, 
though the most learned might well be ashamed of remaining willingly ignorant, 
when there isan opportunity to learn. 

There are learned men without wisdom, and wise men without learning. Yet 
learviag is a means of wislom, and a wise man wi!! seek to increase his learning. 

The learned man who despises the wisdom of the "nlettered wise man, is brother 
to the unlearned and foolish man who unwise y despises learning. 

Tie wisdom of a wise inaa will be seen in his seeking most to know the things 
most important to be known. 

Experiments.---There is no way of making improvements in farming, bat by 
experviinents. If the farmer is informed of, or has concewed a different and better 
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metaod of culture, or management in any branch of his farming, he is to test the 
gooduess of that method by experiments; and, if these prove successful, he may 
congiatulate himself, on having pertormed an act which is se: viceable to his coun- 
try, and honorable to himseif.---Farmer’s Assis. 

Rat Stopper.---A friend at our elbow wishes us to mention a method of 
stopping out rats frow cellars. The varwiuts dug down on the outside and came 
iu uader the ceilar wall. Lu order to put a stop to this business of theirs, he 
carefully dug down aud deposited a goodiy lot of blacksmith’s cimders, in such 
a manner that their ratships would have to dig or guaw through it in order 
to get in. 

They have since disappeared, probably giving up the scratch as hardly worth 
the wear and tear of teeth and toe nails.---Me. Far. 


Anecdote.---I went into « school of litte childrenin B——. While talking to 


‘the school, a wicked little boy six years old, doubted up his fist and struck his 


Jittie sister, sitting by him, four years oid, on her head. She, in the trae spirit of 
war, doubled up her fist to strike back. Just as she was aboutto give the blow, 
the teacher caught her eye---“ Mary dear, you had better kiss him.” 

Ina momen, the tittle girl’s feelings ali changed. She threw her little arms 


around her brother's neck, an | begantekiss him. He began to ery, and the tears 


rolled down his cheeks. The littiesister wiped them off, and tried to comiort him, 
and the more she kissed him, wiped his tears and tried to comfort him, the harder 
he cried. A kiss forahiow! his is overcoming evil with good, That little 
boy wag cautions how he struck his sister again.---Lugf. Spectator. 

To parents, this little anecdote should be highly treasured and always practised. 


It is worth thousands.---Ed. 

Bymeniat Riddle-—A marriage took place at Bridgewater, Vt. last week, at 
whicli were counted 3 fathers, 3 grandfathers, 3 mothers, 2 grandmothers, 4 
children, 2 grandchildren, 3 husbands, 1 daughter, 3 wives, 2 uncles, 2 brothers 
in manhood, 2 aunts, 2 brothers in childhood, 2 sisters, 2 nephews and 2 wives 
—in all 37,2nd yet only & persons were present. The bridegroom wedded his 
brother’s wife’s mother—the bride being in her 67th, and the bridegroom in his 


42d year.—Claremont Eagle. 





AMERICAN LYCEUMS. 


A Request to Editors.---A\l editors of newspapers and other public Journals, 
throughout the United States, are requested to mention “that the Pennsylvania 
Lyceum is prepared to deliver gratuitous/y an elementary set of specimens in 
Geology and Minervlogy, to any and every county Lyceum, which is or may 
be formed in the t nion. 

If any such Lyceum or a few individuals, with a view of forming one in any 
one of the eleven hundred counties in the United States, will request some mer- 
chant or other person who may visit Philadelplua the present season, to call 
upon John Simmons, corresponding Secretary of the Penusylvania Lyceum, or 
upon Dillwyn Parish, coruer of Arch and Eighth streets, they can procure a set 
of specimens, represcuting the elements of rocks and mountains, the different 
strata or kinds of rocks, the ores of the most useful metals and a few other miner- 
als, a few specimens of impiovements in schools and Lyceums, such as geometri- 
eal, and perbaps architectural and other perspective drawings, foliums, impres- 
sions of leaves, and possibly a few specimens of needle work. 

Editors of this and other countries are also requested to meution in their col- 
umns, that the next national Convention of American Lyceums, will be held in 
Philadelphia, commencing ou the first Tuesday of May vext, and that any person 
or persons from either continent, who may bring or send to that meeting speci- 
mens of plants, minerals, shells, insects, or other productions of nature or art, may 
exchange them for others, deposite them for the use of the National Cabinet, or 
appropriate them in some way for the diflusion of knowledge and for instituting a 
scientific. and, it is hoped. a Christian mtereourse among the nations of the earth. 

Itis expected that the delegates from State and County Lyceums in America, 
and from similar societies in other countries will be provided with accommodations 


by the hospitality of citizens.---Gen. Far. 





